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SUMMARY 


Archaeological 

Many  gaps  remain  in  the  knowledge  of  early  history  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  area.  Paleo-Indian  and  Early  and  Middle  Archaic  sites 
may  exist  in  unexpected  areas  because  of  their  relationship  to 
environmental  factors  very  different  from  those  of  the  present. 
What  is  known  of  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  seasonal  patterns  in- 
dicates that  winter  camps  may  have  been  located  within  the  in- 
terior for  hunting. 

Based  on  investigations  of  archaeological  sites  and  environ- 
mental zones  in  the  western  Upper  Peninsula,  and  existing  know- 
ledge of  prehistoric  settlement  patterns  within  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region,  the  following  areas  seem  to  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  archaeologic  discovery: 

1.  All  shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  All  inland  lakes,  especially  lake  areas  in  southern  Iron 
County. 

3.  Along  all  streams  and  rivers,  especially  the  Menominee 
system. 

Since  many  areas  in  the  western  Upper  Peninsula  remain  unin- 
vestigated, it  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  that  they 
will  or  will  not  contain  archaeological  remains.  A number  of 
known  archaeological  sites  of  as  yet  undetermined  size  are 
pointed  out  in  this  report.  Only  on  a small  scale,  where  an 
area  is  being  physically  disturbed  in  terms  of  construction 
or  access,  can  the  area  be  specifically  delineated  and  the 
time  and  manpower  requirements  for  an  adequate  survey  be 
manageable . 

New  survey  technology  is  developing  to  the  point  where  it  is 
possible  to  make  cost  estimates  for  transect  surveys  utiliz- 
ing chemical  soils  analysis,  and  shovel  testing  techniques 
that  cam  record  site  location,  even  in  wooded  areas,  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

Historical 


The  cultural  outlook  and  industrial  development  pattern  of 
the  men  who  settled  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  artifacts  and  structures  left  behind.  A perspective 
into  the  settlements  amd  life  styles  as  they  chamged  through 
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time  may  be  achieved  through  a study  of  the  region's  natural 
resources . 

Initially,  fur  trapping  and  trading  efforts  played  a major  role 
in  discovering  the  region  and  learning  the  Indian  way  of  life. 
Later  nineteenth  century  mining  and  lumbering  operations  pro- 
vided the  real  impetus  for  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  Europe 
and  the  development  of  thriving  communities. 

The  cultural  background  of  these  immigrants  led  to  the  founding 
of  communities  where  religion  and  education  flourished  and 
where  there  was  an  opportunity  to  promote  individual  enter- 
prise, industry  and  business.  However,  by  the  1900's,  European 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  were  becoming 
absorbed  into  the  expanding  and  industrious  American  life 
style.  Competition  from  areas  outside  the  Upper  Peninsula 
more  accessible  to  regional  markets,  coupled  with  overuse  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula's  resources,  eventually  led  to  economic 
decline  and  the  depression  of  the  1930's  forced  the  closure 
of  many  business  enterprises. 

Earlier  lumbering  and  mining  activities  tended  to  disturb  or 
destroy  sites  of  historic  value.  However,  due  to  its  rela- 
tively undeveloped  character,  the  Study  Area  may  be  one  of  the 
few  regions  in  the  state  where  historical  sites  have  been  un- 
affected by  the  inroads  of  twentieth  century  civilization. 

Today  the  Michigan  History  Division  is  the  official  public 
agency  charged  with  collecting,  cataloging,  and  classifying 
materials  relating  to  early  Michigan  history.  Additionally, 
numerous  private  historical  societies  maintain  museums  and 
libraries  possessing  written  or  pictorial  materials  and  arti- 
facts pertaining  to  the  cultural  heritage  and  history  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

Recreational 


Historic  sites  offer  much  in  terms  of  recreation  to  visitor 
and  resident  alike.  Although  most  landmarks  and  museums  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  occur  within  urbanized  areas,  historic  sites 
of  varying  kinds  exist  in  more  remote  locations,  especially 
those  associated  with  early  mineral  extraction. 

Past  and  current  trends  in  recreation  indicate  a mounting  im- 
pact on  those  areas  in  the  western  Upper  Peninsula  with 
scenic  and  aquatic  natural  resources.  Increases  in  regional 
metropolitan  area  populations  coupled  with  more  buying  power 
and  greater  mobility  have  placed  higher  demands  on  recreation 
facilities,  lands  and  rivers  available  to  the  public. 
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According  to  the  report  "Guidelines  for  Tourism  & Recreation  in 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula"  by  Johnson,  Johnson  & Roy: 

"Ninety  to  95  percent  of  recreation  facilities  users  come 
from  a market  area  of  seven  states  and  provinces.  In 
order  of  importance,  these  origins  are:  Michigan  (60 

percent);  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
and  Ontario.  As  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  300  miles  wide, 
its  eastern  and  western  areas  draw  from  somewhat  dif- 
ferent markets.  The  western  part  of  the  region  is 
more  heavily  patronized  by  visitors  from  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  and  Chicago.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens are  particularly  prominent  as  users  of  ski  facilities 
in  this  area.  Visitors  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  southern 
Michigan  are  more  numerous  in  the  east  end  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  Proximity  to  the  region  is  just  one  day's 
drive  from  40  to  50  million  people  in  the  nation's  in- 
dustrial heartland  — about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States." 

Tourism  and  recreation  in  the  Study  Area  has  relied  heavily  upon 
the  appeal  of  Upper  Peninsula  woods  and  waters.  Nearly  all 
State  Parks  and  many  county,  township  and  municipal  parks 
provide  camping.  Campsites  range  in  number  from  227  in  Van 
Riper  State  Park  to  a very  few  in  primitive  or  remote  areas. 
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EVOLUTION 


Archaeologi cal 

The  sequence  of  man's  cultural  development  within  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Region  is  generally  known  where  archaeological 
investigation  has  taken  place.  The  first  well  defined  re- 
gional cultural  complex  is  that  of  the  Paleo-Indians , who  are 
thought  to  have  subsisted  on  large  mammals  which  they  hunted 
with  projectiles  tipped  with  fluted  points.  Although  earlier 
nomadic  groups  appear  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  southern 
Lower  Peninsula  between  11,000  and  9,000  BC,  research  suggests 
that  later  groups  characterized  by  the  use  of  stemmed  lanceo- 
late projectile  points  dating  from  9,000  to  7,000  BC  may  have 
occupied  the  western  Upper  Peninsula.  However,  little  evidence 
exists  for  their  extending  through  the  Paleo-Indian  period 
to  the  year  3000  BC. 

As  in  the  Paleo-Indian  period,  environmental  conditions  during 
Early  and  Middle  Archaic  Periods  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  present,  suggesting  that  archaeological  sites  predating 
3,500  BC  may  be  found  in  unexpected  locations.  Recent  studies 
indicate  it  was  some  time  between  3,500  and  2,000  BC  during  the 
Late  Archaic  Period  that  seasonal  and  environmental  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  enabled  the  establishment  of  a 
pattern  of  winter  population  concentration  and  summer  dispersal. 
A seasonal  occupation  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  would  have  been 
possible  and  has  been  shown  by  the  number  of  Late  Archaic 
artifacts  recovered  by  collectors  along  the  Menominee  River. 

The  milder  climatic  area  in  Menominee  County  may  have  had  a 
substantial  Late  Archaic  population. 

Native  copper  resources  of  the  western  Upper  Peninsula  were 
first  utilized  during  this  period,  and  artifacts  made  from  . 
Lake  Superior  copper  spread  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
This  valuable  raw  material  continued  to  be  used  in  later  times. 

No  definite  Early  Woodland  materials  have  been  found  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  following  the  Late  Archaic  period,  dating 
approximately  from  3,000  to  1,000  BC,  the  next  distinct  occu- 
pation occurred  when  the  Middle  Woodland  Period  brought  about 
a change  in  both  material  culture  and  seasonal  patterns  of 
resource  exploitation. 


Franzen  & Weston,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Archaeological 
Resources  of  the  Western  Upper  Peninsula^  Michigan 
Department  of  State,  History  Division,  Archaeological 
Survey  Reports  No.  2,  1973. 


Dating  roughly  between  300  BC  and  AD  400,  the  Middle  Woodland 
period  marks  the  appearance  of  the  first  pottery  in  the  western 
Upper  Peninsula  region  that  can  definitely  be  associated  with 
a recognized  culture.  While  Middle  Woodland  groups  to  the 
south  in  the  deciduous  forest  region  lived  in  large  villages 
along  major  rivers  and  relied  heavily  on  the  intensive  collec- 
tion of  wild  plant  foods,  a different  adaptation  is  found  in 
the  mixed  forests  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes.  Characterized 
by  certain  pottery  styles,  the  Middle  Woodland  in  the  north  is 
thought  to  have  concentrated  in  large  fishing  villages  along 
lake  shores  during  the  summer  months.  In  addition  to  the 
summer  fishing  villages  of  these  people,  the  remains  of  their 
winter  camps  may  also  be  present  within  the  Study  Area,  smaller 
in  size,  and  possibly  scattered  throughout  the  interior  as  a 
result  of  the  population  dispersal  necessary  for  survival  by 
hunting. 

The  Late  Woodland  Period  lasted  from  around  AD  400  until  the 
Indian  cultures  were  drastically  altered  by  European  contact 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Certain  traits  related 
to  cultures  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  are  also 
found  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  beginning  around  1,000  AD,  and 
a mixed  Late  Woodland  - Upper  Mississippian  site,  the  Backlund 
Mound  Group,  has  recently  been  excavated  within  the  Study  Area. 

New  artifact  styles  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  char- 
acterize the  Late  Woodland  - Upper  Mississippian  periods  and  a * 
number  of  these  types  of  sites  have  been  found  in  the  western 
Upper  Peninsula  on  the  Lake  Superior  shore  and  along  the  Menominee 
River.  The  pattern  of  summer  population  concentration  and  win- 
ter dispersal  continued  in  the  north  during  the  Late  Woodland 
period,  and  lake  shores  remain  prime  locations  for  sites.  A 
large  number  of  sites  of  both  the  Middle  and  Late  Woodland 
periods  have  been  found  along  inland  lakes  in  extreme  north- 
central  Wisconsin.  The  lake  areas  where  these  sites  were  found 
extend  into  southern  Iron  County  and  their  archaeological  poten- 
tial is  great  even  though  they  have  not  been  adequately  sur- 
veyed. The  large  number  of  Late  Woodland  and  Upper  Mississip- 
pian sites  along  the  Menominee  River  may  indicate  the  presence 
of  fairly  dense  and  semi-sedentary  populations  similar  to  those 
found  farther  south.  The  abundance  of  Middle  and  Late  Woodland 
sites  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Study  Area  suggests  that  during 
these  periods  the  prehistoric  population  was  relatively  large, 
and  that  a substantial  number  of  their  sites  remain  unrecorded. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  Michigan  History  Divi- 
sion has  long  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  archaeological  materials,  the 
Division  until  recently  has  never  had  the  professional  staff 
and  equipment  necessary  to  carry  out  this  responsibility. 
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However,  the  Division  has  recently  reordered  and  adjusted  some 
of  its  operational  priorities  so  that  archaeology  will  play 
a more  significant  role.  Additionally,  there  is  substantial 
private  interest  in  Michigan  archaeology.  As  shown  in  Appendix 
D,  the  Upper  Peninsula  Chapter  of  the  Michigan  Archaeological 
Society  contributed  knowledge  to  those  conducting  the  field 
operations  to  acquire  data  for  this  report.  Society  members 
carry  out  site  finding  surveys  and  excavations  as  chapter 
projects . 

Historical 


An  understanding  of  the  Upper  Peninsula's  more  recent  histori- 
cal character  is  gained  through  study  of  its  natural  resources. 
Furs,  copper,  iron  and  an  abundance  of  timber  have  made  the 
area  what  it  is  today.  In  the  early  17th  century,  the  Upper 
Peninsula  region  became  the  first  area  of  Michigan  to  be 
visited  by  Europeans  and  for  over  one  hundred  years  its  shores 
and  interior  trails  were  traversed  by  French  missionaires  and 
fur  traders. 

In  1976  the  British  succeeded  the  French,  their  Hudson  Bay 
Company  greatly  expanding  the  regional  fur  trade.  Later  18th 
century  American  frontiersmen  continued  the  trade  and  in  the 
process  of  exploration  discovered  large  deposits  of  copper  and 
iron.  By  the  mid-1800's,  the  lure  of  this  material  wealth 
brought  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  region  the  first  great  mineral 
rush  in  North  America.  Waves  of  immigrants  from  northern  to 
eastern  Europe  came  initially  to  work  the  mines,  and  soon  there- 
after to  harvest  the  forests.  Their  diverse  national  heritage 
enriched  the  region's  cultural  base  adding  to  the  substantial 
contributions  of  the  Indians,  fur  traders  and  explorers  of  a 
hundred  years  before.  Michigan's  economy  began  to  prosper  as 
the  timber  and  ore  reached  the  industrial  marketplace. 

By  World  War  I the  Upper  Peninsula  region  had  lost  its  economic 
vitality.  Exploitation  of  the  natural  resource  base,  coupled 
with  industrial  competition  from  areas  more  accessible  to 
regional  population  center,  had  reduced  the  mines,  and  pulp- 
wood  cutting  had  replaced  the  logging  of  virgin  pine  forests. 
Lake  ports  formerly  filled  with  schooners  now  hosted  frail 
pleasure  craft. 

The  historical  implications  of  the  past  have  not  vanished.  They 
still  exist  in  the  buildings,  structures,  sites  and  industrial 
remains  of  past  significant  events.  However,  few  sites  have 
been  sufficiently  protected  through  governmental  or  private 
action  to  assure  their  future  preservation.  To  this  end,  his- 
torical development  and  interpretation  have  recently  taken  on 
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a new  meaning  in  terms  of  retaining  and  understanding  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Historical  artifacts  within  the  Study  Area  are  primarily  in- 
dustrial in  origin  (e.g.  Champion  Charcoal  Blast  Furnace),  or 
residential  (e.g.  Curwood  Cabin) . 

The  Michigan  History  Division  of  the  Department  of  State  was 
created  as  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission  by  legislation 
in  1913.  It  received  a broad  mandate  of  power  to  collect, 
arrange  and  preserve  historical  material  and  assist  local 
historical  societies. 

Recreational 


Upper  Peninsula  planning  documents  point  out  that  projected 
further  development  of  recreational  lands  within  the  Upper 
Peninsula  will  increase  the  flow  of  tourists  into  the  region 
while,  at  the  same  time,  provide  added  leisure  activities  for 
the  resident  population.  Highway  improvement  programs  will 
allow  persons  from  distant  areas  to  reach  the  region  in  less 
time,  thus  making  it  accessible  to  greater  numbers  of  people. 
Remote  location,  however,  will  help  the  region  to  retain  its 
wilderness  character. 

Currently,  recreation  planning  is  scattered  and  piecemeal, 
taking  place  either  through  development  of  private  land  hold- 
ings or  local  government  units  in  diversified  locations.  The 
abundance  of  undeveloped  land,  forest  cover,  lakes  and  streams 
within  the  Upper  Peninsula  offers  unlimited  potential  for 
recreational  pursuits  and  activities. 

The  large  holdings  of  state  and  federal  public  lands  are  open 
to  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping , canoeing  and  other 
recreational  uses  with  little  or  no  restriction  except  where 
posted  and  at  some  campground  areas.  Similar  recreation  ac- 
tivities exist  on  privately  owned  rural  land.  Organized 
county  and  city  park  recreation  areas  increase  in  number  as 
one  progresses  toward  urban  areas  from  outlying  regions  and 
privately  owned  facilities  relating  to  boating,  picnicking, 
fishing  and  hiking  available  on  a user-fee  basis  serve  tour- 
ists as  well  as  the  resident  population. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  is  unique  in  that  resident  populations  are 
not  expected  to  significantly  increase  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  state,  but  there  are  projected  increases  in  camp- 
ground use.  The  projected  increases  will  primarily  be  due  to 
increased  use  by  Lower  Peninsula  residents  and  out-of-state 
visitors.  Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  have  plans  for 
additional  campsites  in  the  Study  Area. 
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Craig  Lake  State  Park  in  eastern  Baraga  County  was  dedicated 
in  1966.  The  state  owns  half  of  the  approximately  11,000 
acres.  According  to  John  Roethele  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  the  concept  is  to  provide  a primitive  park 
with  some  timber  management.  The  recreational  uses  will  in- 
clude canoeing,  camping  and  backpacking.  The  existing  north- 
south  road  north  of  Crooked  Lake  is  to  be  closed  and  allowed 
to  deteriorate.  Until  more  land  is  obtained  to  allow  the 
necessary  access,  no  campground  facilities  will  be  constructed. 
(See  Appendix  F for  a detailed  description  of  the  Master  Plan.) 

At  present,  the  DNR  is  studying  possible  new  state  parks  within 
the  Study  Area  (Appendix  E) . There  are  four  areas  that  are 
considered  suitable  for  state  park  purposes.  They  include  the 
Slate  River  Falls  Area,  land  around  Roland  Lake,  Mt.  Curwood 
(which  is  the  highest  point  in  Michigan) , and  a fourth  area 
northeast  of  Mt.  Curwood. 

A distinctive  feature  of  Michigan's  Natural  Rivers  Act  (Act  231, 
P.A.  1970) , is  the  provision  for  protecting  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  by  zoning  restrictions  imposed  by  local  govern- 
ments. Three  rivers  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  one  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  have  been  designated. 

Within  the  Study  Area  the  Sturgeon  (Baraga  County)  and  Fence 
Rivers  are  under  study  and  the  Paint,  Huron  and  Escanaba 
Rivers  are  proposed  for  sutdy.  This  program  is  described  in 
detail  in  Appendix  L.  There  are  no  rivers  in  the  Study  Area 
that  are  being  studied  for  possible  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  status. 

While  still  in  the  very  preliminary  stages  of  planning,  Michigan's 
link  of  the  North  Country  Hiking  Trail  will  involve  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  private  organizations  and  indivi- 
duals. The  trail  link  will  be  based  on  the  National  Trails 
Systems  Act  (P.L.  90-543)  of  1968.  The  trail  is  envisioned 
as  starting  at  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Vermont,  crossing  parts 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  joining  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  in  North  Dakota.  The 
trail  would  wind  its  way  up  the  western  side  of  Michigan's 
Lower  Peninsula,  proceed  across  the  Mackinac  Straits  and  follow 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  through  the  Study  Area  into 
Wisconsin.  Appendix  I describes  the  proposed  system. 

Extensive  wild  lands,  some  large  enough  to  be  termed  "wilder- 
ness", are  still  in  existence  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  These 
areas  represent  a valuable  and  at  the  same  time  a fragile 
heritage.  The  Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas  Act  (Act  241,  P.A. 
1972)  was  enacted  to  protect  such  areas.  It  lists  three  types: 
wilderness  areas,  wild  areas  and  natural  areas.  An  area  by 
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broad  definition  may  be:  an  area  of  land  or  water  or  both, 

which  (1)  has  retained,  has  reestablished,  or  can  readily 
reestablish  its  natural  character,  and  (2)  possess  one  or 
more  of  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  unusual  or  rare 

flora  or  fauna,  (b)  biotic,  geological,  physiographic  or 
paleontological  features  of  scientific  or  educational  value, 
or  (c)  outstanding  opportunities  for  scenic  pleasures,  en- 
joyable contact  with  nature,  or  wilderness  types  of  experiences 
(solitude,  exploration  and  challenge).  The  term  "natural 
areas"  is  commonly  utilized  to  cover  all  such  areas  which 
are  or  could  be  set  aside  for  protection  under  the  Act. 

Appendix  K describes  the  Act  and  shows  the  state's  Natural 
Areas  System. 
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DISTINCTIVE  UNITS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Archaeological 

Compared  with  the  rest  of  Michigan,  information  on  prehistoric 
mem  in  the  Study  Area  is  incomplete.  However,  some  professional 
archaeological  excavation  has  taken  place.  In  1967  David  Brose 
excavated  the  Backlund  Mound  Group  in  Menominee  County. 

Western  Michigan  University  (Kalamazoo)  spent  two  field  seasons 
in  1970  and  1971  excavating  the  Sand  Point  mound  and  village 
areas.  In  1975,  Michigan  State  University  conducted  test  ex- 
cavations in  a portion  of  the  village  site  and  they  are  planning 
to  return  for  a full  season  of  excavation  in  1976. 

Professor  Marla  Buckmaster,  from  Northern  Michigan  University, 
is  preparing  a doctoral  dissertation  on  the  archaeology  of  the 
Menominee  watershed  for  Michigan  State  University.  As  a part 
of  this  effort,  she  has  conducted  excavations  within  the  Study 
Area  at  the  Pemebonwon,  Penn  Brook,  Pemene  Falls,  Pemene  Creek 
and  Backlund  Village  sites.  She  has  also  carried  out  excava- 
tions at  the  Saari-Miller  and  Paul's  sites  although  these  will 
not  be  included  in  her  dissertation.  She  has  an  ongoing  survey 
program  being  carried  out  with  funding  assistance  from  state 
and  federal  governmental  sources  and  private  industry. 

Because  of  the  shifting  seasonal  nature  of  prehistoric  land 
use,  information  on  the  total  culture  of  any  prehistoric  group 
in  the  Study  Area  is  likely  to  be  found  in  a number  of  sites 
of  variable  size.  Any  one  set  of  natural  factors  whether  geo- 
logic, vegetative,  climatic  or  hydrographic,  does  not  affect 
a culture  with  uniform  potency,  as  all  factors  at  different 
times  are  influential  to  varying  degree.  Of  all  the  environ- 
mental factors  reviewed  in  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
archaeologic  sites  correlate  most  closely  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  resources:  almost  every  site  in  the  list  in- 

cluded in  this  report  is  located  near  a permanent  lake  or 
river. 

Historical 


The  Upper  Peninsula  was  essentially  the  first  part  of  Michigan 
visited  by  early  settlers  as  they  explored  the  region  and 
utilized  it  for  the  wealth  of  natural  resources  it  contained. 
Mineral  findings  were  reported  back  to  western  Europe  over 
50  years  before  the  white  man  laid  eyes  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  the  City  of  Detroit  in  the  Lower  Peninsula.  In  the  space 
of  a few  generations,  the  settlers  transformed  the  Upper 
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Peninsula  wilderness  into  a powerful  industrial  empire.  In  the 
process  they  inadvertently  erased  a good  deal  of  past  history 
and  as  a result,  the  historical  record  is  far  from  complete. 
However,  historical  artifacts  do  remain  which  serve  to  high- 
light the  cultural  trends  and  developments  of  the  last  250 
years . 

The  historical  resources,  particularly  those  pertaining  to 
economic,  industrial,  and  ethnic  history,  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  Upper  Peninsula  because  of  its  relative  geo- 
graphic isolation.  It  may  be  the  only  part  of  the  state 
where  certain  aspects  of  19th  century  technology  can  be  ef- 
fectively studied. 

Recreational 


Nationally,  the  pressure  of  living  within  crowded  metropolitan 
areas  coupled  with  a new  ecological  awareness  is  causing  many 
individuals  to  seek  out  less  populated  areas  in  which  to  live 
and/or  find  recreation.  Locally,  people  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
are  realizing  that  there  may  be  economic  potential  in  this 
pursuit  of  recreational  fulfillment.  They  are  cognizant  of  the 
region's  unpolluted  lakes  And  streams,  waterfalls,  vast  acreages 
of  forested  land,  gently  rolling  topography,  fish,  wildlife 
and  mild  summers. 

A number  of  rivers  within  the  Upper  Peninsula  can  be  canoed 
with  minimum  danger.  Based  to  some  degree  on  a working  know- 
ledge of  seasonal  water  level  fluctuations  and  periodic  physi- 
cal obstruction,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  have  mapped  and  designated  accessible 
portions  of  non-"white  water"  rivers  as  easily  canoeable.  While 
log  jams  and  debris  are  periodically  removed  from  many  of  the 
rivers,  none  appear  to  have  been  developed  expressly  for  canoe- 
ing and  little  is  known  about  the  original  establishment  of 
canoe  routes.  Guide  publications  produced  by  the  Michigan 
Tourist  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  designate  canoe  routes  largely  on  the  basis  of  public 
demand  in  conjunction  with  the  recommendations  of  parks  and 
conservation  officers  throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula  Region. 

Privately-owned  recreation  land  and  facilities  offer  much  to 
the  tourist  and  resident  alike.  However,  perhaps  the  greatest 
potential  for  recreational  pursuit  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  lies 
within  the  millions  of  acres  of  state  and  federal  forest  land 
(see  Table  1 for  public  recreation  land  in  the  Study  Area) . 

State  and  federal  forest  land  boundaries  shown  on  the  Cultural 

and  Recreational  Data  Map  designate  areas  within  which  are  dedicated 

public  lands.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  land  is  state  or 
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federally  owned  within  the  boundaries.  Private  land  parcels 
falling  within  the  boundary  configurations  are  not  open  to 
public  use,  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  exercise  little  control  over  these 
privately-owned  lands.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  intent 
to  include  these  lands  within  the  overall  forest  area  configur- 
ation as  an  administrative  measure  to  plan  the  direction  of 
future  land  acquisition. 

Within  a publicly-owned  park,  however,  the  public  agency  in- 
volved is  the  sole  owner  of  the  entire  area  enclosed  by  the 
park  boundary  and  the  recreation  facilities  contained  therein. 

The  Study  Area  includes  approximately  28,000  acres  of  federal 
forest  lands.  The  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Experimental  Forest  in 
Baraga  and  Marquette  Counties  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  Experi- 
mental Forest  near  the  eastern  border  of  Marquette  County  are 
unique  areas  of  interest. 

The  McCormick  Forest  was  donated  to  the  USDA  Forest  Service 
by  the  McCormick  family  in  1968  and  is  administered  by  the 
North  Central  Forest  Experiment  Station  in  Marquette,  Michigan. 
It  is  a solid  block  tract  of  land,  17,000  acres  in  size,  with 
one  good  gravel  access  road  extending  one-third  of  the  distance 
into  the  area  from  the  southwest. 

The  Forest  Service  feels  the  value  of  the  McCormick  Forest 
depends  largely  on  its  present  isolation  and  its  lack  of  use 
since  early  logging  days.  In  terms  of  drainage,  the  geographic 
location  of  the  forest  is  ideal  since  it  straddles  the  divide 
between  the  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  Basins.  All  river 
and  stream  drainage  is  outward,  leaving  the  area  almost  totally 
free  of  any  streambome  pollutants. 

The  McCormick  Experimental  Forest  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  is  unique  in  having  been 
so  lightly  disturbed  in  the  past.  Areas  with  such  a past  are 
very  rare  and  most  of  those  already  in  the  system  are  much 
smaller  and  consequently  subject  to  more  disturbance  from 
activity  on  adjoining  lands.  The  potential  value  of  this  area 
to  research  on  natural  ecosystems  is  very  great.  (See  Appendix 
C in  the  Land  Use  Data  Report,  "Establishment  Report  for 
McCormick  Research  Natural  Area.") 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Experimental  Forest  is  similar  to  the 
McCormick  tract,  but  has  been  in  existence  longer.  Research 
has  been  done  at  the  forest  for  about  50  years  and  many  studies 
are  underway.  Forest  research  involves  measurements  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  with  some  of  the  current  studies  begun  in 
the  mid-1920's.  Results  from  the  research  are  partly  or  wholly 
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applicable  to  30  million  acres  of  northern  hardwood  forest  in 
the  eastern  states  and  70  million  in  Canada.  (See  Appendix  D 
in  Land  Use  Data  Report  — Guide  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  Experi- 
mental Forest.) 

According  to  Forest  Service  personnel,  both  experimental  forests 
offer  some  recreation  opportunities.  The  McCormick  forest  is 
allowed  day  use  only,  and  no  vehicles  can  be  driven  within  the 
forest  boundaries.  No  fires  are  allowed.  Fishing  and  hunting 
are  allowed  and  are  subject  to  state  regulations.  Cross  country 
skiing,  hiking  and  bird  watching  are  the  common  activities  in 
the  McCormick  Forest. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Experimental  Forest  also  has  restrictions 
on  day  use.  Cars  and  snowmobiles  are  allowed  to  use  the  roads 
going  through  the  forest.  Fishing  access  is  much  less  than  in 
the  McCormick  Forest,  and  hunting  is  mostly  for  grouse.  The 
same  passive  recreation  activities  that  are  common  in  the 
McCormick  Forest  are  also  popular  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  Forest. 

Michigan's  state  parks  constitute  one  of  the  fundamental 
elements  in  the  state's  recreation  system.  Presently  there 
are  four  state  parks  within  the  Study  Area,  including  Baraga 
in  the  northern  section  on  Keweenaw  Bay;  Van  Riper,  located 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigamme  in  Marquette;  and 
Bewabic  in  Iron  County.  The  fourth,  Craig  Lake,  is  a primitive 
area  located  on  the  eastern  border  of  Baraga  County.  The  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  controls  5,700  acres  of  park 
land,  and  plans  to  expand  the  park  to  over  10,700  acres. 

These  parks  are  significant  for  the  recreation  they  offer  and 
for  their  preservation  of  open  space,  scenic  beauty,  natural 
areas  and  wilderness.  While  providing  important  daytime  ac- 
tivities within  their  own  boundaries,  they  also  serve  as  a 
base  where  travelers  may  provide  their  own  room  and  board 
while  enjoying  recreation  activities  outside  the  park.  Appen- 
dix G includes  plans  of  the  existing  administered  state  parks 
within  the  Study  Area. 

Michigan's  state  forests  are  a major  asset  in  the  state's 
present  and  future  resource  and  recreation  picture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Michigan  Recreation  Plan,  1974,  the  forests  are 
multiple  use  areas  with  management  for;  (1)  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  environment  with  special  concern  for  soil, 
water,  air,  aesthetics  and  solitude;  (2)  providing  opportunities 
for  outdoor  recreation  with  concern  for  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, hiking,  sightseeing,  berry  and  mushroom  picking,  forest 
road  driving,  etc;  and  (3)  providing  timber  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mercial need  for  wood  products. 
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Approximately  17  percent  of  the  4 ,2  75 ,722  acres  administered 
by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources  occurs  within 
the  Study  Area.  Most  of  this  is  state  forest  land,  slightly 
more  than  three-quarters  of  which  has  been  acquired  through 
tax  delinquency;  the  balance  was  acquired  by  purchase,  gifts 
and  a very  small  remaining  acreage  through  federal  land  grants. 
Most  of  the  purchased  land  was  bought  in  the  1930s,  1940s 
and  early  1950s  through  deer  hunter  license  funds.  These 
forests  are  gradually  assuming  a larger  share  of  the  state's 
wood  production,  accounting  for  a significant  percentage  of 
the  pulpwood  harvest  and  lumber  products. 

Recreational  uses  of  the  forests  are  provided  for  in  established 
campgrounds,  water  access  sites  and  boat  landings,  marked  riding 
and  hiking  trails,  and  forest  drives.  Most  camping  is  done  at 
designated  campgrounds  and  is  generally  provided  for  without 
charge.  The  camping  facilities  range  from  very  small,  remote 
sites  with  as  few  as  six  campsites,  to  campgrounds  with  over 
50  units.  All  are  located  on  lakes  or  streams. 

The  nature  of  the  camping  experience  and  the  campground  itself 
has  changed  along  with  changing  social,  economic  and  cultural 
conditions.  Many  campers  are  now  interested  in  the  socially- 
oriented  aspects  of  the  camping  experience  and  in  campgrounds 
providing  more  than  a primitive  or  rustic  type  of  contact  with 
nature.  In  the  state  park  system  the  modern  campground  arrived 
with  electricity,  hot  showers  and  flush  toilets.  In  the  private 
sector,  the  modem  campground  became  economically  feasible  as 
a business  enterprise,  with  on-site  recreational  vehicle  hook- 
ups for  electricity,  water  and  often  sewer. 

The  Study  Area  has  approximately  5 percent  of  the  state's  camp- 
site count.  The  Michigan  Recreation  Plan  indicates  that  well 
over  one-half  of  the  weekend  campers  using  state  parks  in  the 
central  Upper  Peninsula  are  from  the  central  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  1972  State  Park  Survey  by  the  Office  of  Planning  Services 
showed  that  swimming  was  the  most  popular  activity  for  local 
noncamping  users  of  state  parks,  followed  by  picnicking,  sun- 
bathing, relaxing  and  sightseeing  drives  through  the  parks. 

The  most  popular  activity  for  campers,  not  considering  the 
camping  experience  itself,  was  "relaxing" , with  sunbathing 
and  swimming  being  the  second  and  third  choices.  Fishing 
ranked  higher  for  campers  them  for  noncampers. 

Guide  to  the  Cultural  and  Recreational  Data  Index  and  Map 

Any  archaeological,  historical  or  recreational  sites  that  are 
located  within  incorporated  town  boundaries  have  not  been 
included  on  the  data  index  or  map. 
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Abbreviations 


Ownership:  F = Federal 

S = State 
C = County 
T = Township 
P = Private 

MRHS : Michigan  Registered  Historical  Site 

NRHP : National  Register  of  Historical  Places 

Location  and  Identification  Number 


Archaeological,  historical  and  recreational  sites  are  referenced 
by  their  15'  quadrant  and  identification  number.  The  quadrant 
is  identified  by  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  upper  left 
hand  corner,  i.e., 

latitude  - longitude 
46°/30 ' - 89°/45 ' 

Identification  of  a site  within  a quadrant  is  made  by  referenc- 
ing the  site  I.D.  number  shown  on  the  map  symbol  to  the  I.D. 
number  shown  in  the  data  index  for  the  quadrant. 

Archaeological  Site  Age  Descriptors 

Paleo:  to  5000  B.C. 

Archaic:  5000  B.C.  to  1000  B.C. 

Woodland:  1000  B.C.  to  1800  A. D. 

(other  dates  as  indicated) 
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Archaeological  Data  Index 


Data  Map 


Site  Location 

I.D.  No. 

Site  Name 

Remarks 

Reference 

BARAGA  COUNTY 
47O/00' -880/30’ 

#1 

Sand  Point  Site 

Extensive  Mound  & 
Village  site  of 
A. D.  1400 

Bigony,  n.c., 
Western  Michigan 
U.  field  notes 
& collections 

47°/00 ' -88°/15 ' 

#1 

Unnamed 

Small  site  at  mouth 
of  Huron  River  on 
Lake  Superior 

1973  Survey 
Notes 

DICKINSON  COUNTY 

460/00’ -880/15' 

#2 

Swartz  Workshop 
Site 

Lithic  Workshop 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

460/00 ’-880/15' 

#3 

Badwater  Site 

c. 1870  Menominee 
Indian  Village 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

460/00 ’-880/15' 

#4 

Cook  Site 

Campsite  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

46°/00 ' -88°/00 ' 

#1 

Unnamed 

Located  on  west  bank 
at  junction  of 
Sturgeon  & Menominee 
Rivers 

NMU  Field  notes 

IRON  COUNTY 

460/15 '-880/45' 

#1 

Brule  Trestle 
Site 

Campsite,  late 
Woodland  Period 

Hinsdale  1931 
Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

46°/00' -880/15' 

#1 

Michigamme  Falls 
Site 

Campsite,  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

470/00' -880/00' 

#1 

Unnamed 

Woodland  site  on 
shore  of  Lake 
Superior 

1973  Survey  Notes 

47°/00 ' -88°/00 ' 

#2 

Pine  River  Site 

Location  not  con- 
firmed 

Hinsdale  1931 

46°/45' -880/00' 

#1 

Van  Riper  Site 

Type  of  site  and 
period  unknown 

Buckmaster  6 Galm 
1974  Survey 

46°/30 ' -88°. 00 ' 

#1 

Casey  Lake  Site 
North 

Campsite,  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

*2 

Casey  Lake  Site 
South 

Campsite,  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

46°/30 '-88°/00' 

#3 

Martell's  Lake 
Site 

Campsite,  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

46°/30 ' -88°/00 ' 

#4 

Porterfield  Lake 
Site 

Campsite,  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

46°/30' -870/30' 

#1 

Saari-Miller 

Site 

Middle  Woodland 
Village  Site 

NMU  Field  Notes 
Buckmaster  notes 

460/30 '-870/15' 

#1 

Larson  Site 

Possible  Archaic 
Site 

NMU  Field  Notes  & 
Marquette  County 

Historical  Society 
Museum 
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continm 


Archaeological  Data  Index  ( 


Data  Map 


Site  Location 

I.D.  No. 

Site  Name 

Remarks 

Reference 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY 
45°/45 ' -88°/00 ' 

#1 

Pemebonwon  Site 

On  bank  of  Menominee 
River 

NMU  Field  Notes; 
Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

450/45 '-88o/00' 

#2 

Penn  Brook  Site 

Site  located  on  bank 
of  Menominee  River 

NMU  Field  Notes; 
Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

450/45' -88°/00' 

#3 

Pemene  Falls 
Site 

On  bank  of  Menominee 
River  at  the  Falls. 

A late  Woodland 
Village  site 

NMU  Field  Notes; 
Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey  * 

45°/45' -880/00' 

#4 

Abolins  Farm 
Site 

Campsite,  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

450/45 '-880/00' 

#5 

Pemene  Creek 
Site 

Late  Woodland  Vil- 
lage site  on  bank  of 
Menominee  River  at 
mouth  of  Pemene 
Creek 

NMU  Field  Notes; 
Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

45°/45 ' -88°/00 ' 

#6 

Chalk  Hill  Site 

Village,  unknown 
period 

Buckmaster  & Galm 
1974  Survey 

450/30 '-88°/00' 

#1 

Backlund  Village 
Site 

Upper  Mississippian 
Village  Site 

NMU  Field  Notes 
Buckmaster  & Glam 
1974  Survey 

45°/30'-88°/00' 

#2 

Backlund  Mound 
Group 

Upper  Mississippian- 
Late  Woodland  Mound 
Group  of  A. D.  1000- 

Brose  1967 

1300. 


Historical  Data  Index 


Houses  and  Small 

Historic 

Sites 

Site  Location 

Data  Map 
I.D.  No. 

Site  Name 

Remarks  Ownership 

BARAGA  COUNTY 
47°/00 ' -88°/30 ' 

#1 

Zeba  Methodist 
Church 

1880  Indian  Mission 
Church.  Congregation 
formed  in  1852 

P 

47°/00 ' -88°/30 ' _ 

#2 

Curwood  Cabin 

1920  author's  cabin 
retreat 

T 

DICKINSON  COUNTY 

460/00' -88°/00' 

#1 

Norway  Spring 
(roadside  park) 

1878  sawmill  site 
and  spring  MRHS 

S 

IRON  COUNTY 
46°/15' -88°/45' 

#1 

Bates  Township 
Roadside  Park 

1926,  first  travelers' 
roadside  picnic  park 

T 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 
470/00' -880-00' 

#1 

Huron  Mountain 
Club 

c.1900  summer  colony 
at  mouth  of  Pine  River 

P 

47°/00' -870/45' 

#1 

Big  Bay  Point 
Lighthouse 

1896  lighthouse 

46°/45 ' -88°/15 ' 

#1 

Cyrus  McCormick 
Buildings 

Pre  W.W.  I McCormick 
Estate  Resort  Bldgs. 

F 

46°/45 ' -87°/45 ' 

#1 

Granot  Loma  Lodge 

40  room  log  summer 
home,  built  1920  for 

P 

prominent  banker  L.G. 
Kaufman 
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Historical  Data  Index  (continued) 


Historic  Industrial  Sites 


Data  Map 
Site  Location  I.D.  No. 

Site  Name 

Remarks  Ownership 

DICKINSON  COUNTY 

46°/00  * -88°/00 ' 

#1 

Iron  Mountain 
Iron  Mine 

1870 's  iron  mine 
open  to  publ ic 
inspection 

P 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 
46°/45'-88°/i5' 

#1 

Champion  Charcoal 
Blast  Furnace 

1867  furnace  stack 
remains.  Original 
complex  totalled 
40  bldgs. MRHS,NRHF 

P 

46°/45 ' -87°45 ' 

#1 

Carp  River  Forge 

1847,  first  Bloom 
iron  forge  in  Lake 
Superior  region. 
MRHS , NRHP 

P 

Historic  Settlements 

BARAGA  COUNTY 

47u/00 ' -88°/30 ' 

#1 

Perquaming  Town 

1888  port  hamlet, 
50  buildings 

P 

47°/00 1 -88°/ 30 1 

#2 

Assinins 

1860  Indian  mission  & 
orphanage , MRHS , NRHP 

P 

IRON  COUNTY 
460/15 •-88°/45' 

#1 

Unnamed 

Indian  settlement  & 
burial  ground 

C 

46°/15' -88°/30' 

#1 

Amasa  Historic 
District 

Late  19th  Century  com- 
pany town  associated 
with  mining  activities 

P 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY 
450/45' -870/45' 

#1 

Hermansville  His- 
toric District 

c.1880  company  town 
for  lumber  manufactur- 
ing by  Wisconsin  Land 
& Lumber  Company 

P 

Historic  Sites  Suggested  by  County  Historical  Societies 


On  October  29  and  December  15,  1975,  letters  ware  sent  to  the 
county  historical  societies  which  are  located  within  the  Study 
Area,  requesting  information  on  historic  sites  which  the  societies 
considered  to  be  of  significant  value.  This  was  followed  in 
January  1976  by  a series  of  telephone  calls,  in  an  attempt  to 
expedite  this  information.  The  sites  below  were  listed,  but 
have  not  been  professionally  verified  or  located  at  this  time. 
Therefore  they  have  not  been  shown  on  the  Cultural  and  Recrea- 
tional Data  Map. 

The  following  historic  sites  have  been  listed  by  Mrs.  Irja 
Harju,  Secretary  of  the  Baraga  County  Historical  Society.  They 
are  additional  to  others  in  Baraga  County  which  have  been  pre- 
viously identified. 

1.  Indian  Cemetery  1854  cemetery  located  at  end 

of  Indian  Cemetery  Road  one 
mile  north  of  L'Anse. 

2.  Arvon  State  Quarry  Arvon 

3.  Pequaming  Point  Located  on  Keweenaw  Bay  - 

Viking  stone  cairns  and  c. 

1850  Indian  village. 

4.  Graphite  Mine  Near  Alberta 

Mrs.  Esther  Brystrom,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Marquette 
Historical  Society,  has  written  that  her  organization  feels 
that  the  McCormick  Tract  buildings  are  of  great  importance. 

Mrs.  Debra  E.  Bernhardt  has  also  submitted  a list  of  sites 
which  the  Iron  County  Historical  and  Museum  Society  feels  are 
important  for  Iron  County.  They  are  listed  below. 

1.  Larson  Park,  Highway  U.S.  2 and  Iron  County  Forest  Preserve 
between  Crystal  Falls  and  Iron  River.  First  known  roadside 
park,  established  c.  1920. 

2.  Indian  Camp  and  Burial  Ground,  southeast  shore  of  Chicaucron 
Lake. 

3.  Ojibwa  Indian  Encampment  and  possible  burial  grounds,  between 
Ottawa  and  Hagerman  Lakes . 

4.  Indian  Encampment  on  Paint  River  near  Chicaugon  Slough. 

5.  Indiem  Trails  to  L'Anse  and  Lac  Vieux  Desert  from  Chicaugon 
Lake. 
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6.  Prehistoric  Copper  Mining  Indian  Relics,  eastern  side  Lake 
Mitigwaki^  Scene  of  pack  trail  to  Ontonagon . 

7.  Treaty  Tree , southwestern  comer  of  Brule  Lake.  Commemorates 
1840  treaty  between  government  surveyor.  Captain  Thomas 
Jefferson  Cram  and  Chippewa  Indians.  Ottawa  National 
Forest  marker. 

8.  Site  of  carved  stone  traceable  to  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
c.  1660,  Father  Menard,  north  of  Amasa. 

9.  Precambrian  coal  deposits,  possibly  oldest  coal  in  the  world, 
discovered  in  the  late  1950's  north  of  Iron  Lake  near 
Morrison  Creek. 

10.  Discovery  of  iron  ore,  1851  by  William  Burt  and  Harvey  Me lien, 
west  of  Stambaugh  on  bluff.  Outcropping  and  marker. 

11 . Twenty-eight  white  pine  era  dam  sites  on  the  Iron,  Paint, 
Fence,  Brule,  and  Net  Rivers,  used  during  1881  and  1916. 
Historical  survey  for  possible  restoration  in  process. 

12.  Elmwood,  Gibbs  City,  Atkinson  and  Pentoga,  former  logging 
boom  towns  important  in  rebuilding  Chicago  after  the  fire. 
Ghost  town  remnants. 

13.  Mansfield  Mine  and  Village  site,  on  Michigamme  River. 

Scene  of  1693  mining  disaster  in  which  26  men  lost  their 
lives.  Marked  by  a wooden  sign. 

14.  Chicaugon  Mine  Location,  1912-1918,  Bates  Township  near 
Chicaugon  Slough,  Warner  Mine,  near  Amasa,  and  Porter 
Mine,  near  Gilbert  Lake. 

15.  Beechwood  General  Store  and  Post  Office.  Oldest  extant 
and  yet  in  operation  post  office  in  Iron  County.  Built 
in  1910.  Nominee  for  State  Historical  Registry. 

16.  Camp  Gibbs  Recreation  Area.  Former  depression  period 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp . 
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Recreational  Data  Index 


Park  Sites  with  Campground 


Data  Map 

Site  Location  I.D.  No.  Site  Name Ownership 


BARAGA  COUNTY 

47°/00 ' -88°/30  * 

#1 

Second  Sand  Beach  Park 

»»  II 

#2 

Curwood  Park 

H •• 

#3 

Baraga  State  Park 

47°/00 ' -88°/15 ' 

#1 

Avon  Township  Park 

N l« 

#2 

Big  Eric's  Bridge  Forest  Campground 

46°/45 ' -88°/45 ' 

#1 

Big  Lake  Forest  Campground 

46°/45 ' -88°/30 ' 

#1 

Laws  Lake  Forest  Campground 

M •• 

#2 

King  Lake  Forest  Campground 

46°/45 ' -88°/15 ' 

#1 

Beaufort  Lake  Forest  Campground 

DICKINSON  COUNTY 

46°/15 ' -88°/15 ' 

#1 

Sawyer  Lake  County  Park 

46°/15' -88°/00' 

#1 

O'Neil  Lake  Forect  Campground 

It  It 

#2 

Norway  Lake  County  Park 

46°/15'-87°/45' 

#1 

Little  Kate's  Lake  Forest  Campground 

H II 

#2 

West  Branch  Forest  Campground 

M II 

#3 

Lower  Dam  Forest  Campground 

46O/00* -800/15* 

#1 

Lake  Antoine  County  Park 

46°/00 ' -88°/00 ' 

#1 

Carney  Lake  Forest  Campground 

45°/45 ' -88°/00 ' 

#1 

Lake  Mary  County  Park 

IRON  COUNTY 

46°/15 '-880/45' 

#1 

Iron  Lake  Park 

M It 

*2 

Bates  Township  Park 

N II 

#3 

Pentoga  County  Park 

46°/15 ' -88°/30  * 

#1 

Bewabic  State  Park 

N II 

#2 

Runkle  Lake  Municipal  Park 

46°/15 '-88°/15' 

#2 

Lake  Ellen  Forest  Campground 

•t  N 

*3 

Mansfield  Township  Park 

M II 

#4 

Glidden  Lake  Forest  Campground 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

47°/00'-87°/45’ 

1 

Perkins  County  Park 

46°/45* -88°/15' 

1 

Van  Riper  State  Park 

46°/30' -88°/15 ’ 

1 

Horseshow  Lake  Forest  Campground 

46°/30'-88°/00' 

1 

Black  River  Falls  Forest  Campground 

46°/30' -870/45' 

1 

Bass  Lake  Park  & Campground 
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Park  Sites  with  Campground  (continued) 


Data  Nap 

Site  Location  I.D.  No. 

Site  Name 

Ownership 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

(continued) 

460/30' -8 7°/30' 

»1 

Gwinn  County  Park  & Campground 

S 

N N 

#2 

Little  Lake  Forest  Campground 

s 

46°/15 ' -87°/30 ' 

• 1 

Andrews  Lake  Forest  Campground 

s 

H W 

#2 

Escanaba  River  Forest  Campground 

s 

MENONINKE  COUNTY 

45o/45*-88°/00' 

#1 

Wisconsin -Michigan  Power  Company 
Company  Campgrounds 

H H 

#2 

Wi scons in-Michigan  Power  Co.  Campgrounds  - 

45°/30' -88°/00' 

#1 

*»  M M « H 
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Small  Park  Sites  & Picnic  Areas 


Data  Map 

Site  Location  I.D.  No.  Site  Name  Ownership 


BARAGA  COUNTY 

47°/00' -88°/30' 

#1 

State  Roadside  Park 

S 

46°/45 ' -88°/30 ' 

#1 

State  Roadside  Park 

S 

DICKINSON  COUNTY 

46°/00 ' -88°/15 ' 

• 1 

Twin  Falls  County  Park 

C 

46°/00 ' -88°/00 ' 

#1 

State  Roadside  Park 

s 

460/00' -880/00' 

#2 

Marion  Park 

T 

IRON  COUNTY 

46°/15' -880/45' 

#1 

Larson  Park,  State  Roadside  Park 

S 

46°/15 ' -88°/30 ' 

#1 

Gibson  Lake  Park 

C 

M N 

#2 

Buck  Lake  Township  Park 

S 

H M 

#3 

State  Roadside  Park 

s 

46°/00' -880/30' 

#1 

Stager  Lake  Township  Park 

T 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

460/450-880/15' 

#1 

State  Roadside  Park 

S 

46°/30' -88°/00' 

#1 

State  Roadside  Park 

S 

46°/45' -87°/30' 

#1 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  Park 

T 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY 

45°/45' -870/45' 

#1 

Veteran's  Park  Post  No.  340 

T 

N H 

«2 

State  Roadside  Park 

S 

Ski  Areas  and  Jumps 
DICKINSON  COUNTY 

46°/00 ' -88°/15 ' #1  Pine  Mountain  Ski  Area  P 


IRON  COUNTY 

460/15' -880/45*  #1  Brule  Mountain  Ski  Area  P 


\ 
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Recorded  View  Points 


Location 


I.D.  No.  Site  Name 


BARAGA  COUNTY 
47°/00,-88O/30'  1 

2 

3 

4 

47o/00'-88o/15,  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

46°/45' -88°/45'  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Pequaming  Point 

Slate  River  Falls,  Slate  River 
Silver  Falls,  Silver  River 
Curwood  Park 
Point  Abbaye 

Lower  Huron  Falls,  Huron  River 

East  Branch  Falls,  East  Branch  of  Huron  River 

West  Branch  Falls,  West  Branch  of  Huron  Riber 

Big  Falls,  East  Branch  of  Huron  River 

Lower  Leatherby  Falls,  West  Branch  of  Huron  River 

Leatherby  Falls,  West  Branch  of  Huron  River 

Upper  Leatherby  Falls,  West  Branch  of  Huron  River 

Tibbetts  Falls 

Dault’s  Falls,  Dault's  Creek 
Mount  Curwood  Lookout 
Upper  Falls,  Sturgeon  River 
Canyon  Falls,  Sturgeon  River 
No  Name  Falls,  Sturgeon  River 
Upper  Sturgeon  Falls,  Sturgeon  River 
Tioga  Falls,  Tioga  River 


DICKINSON  COUNTY 

46°/00'-88b/15'  1 Twin  Falls  Dam,  Menominee  River 

2 Ford  Falls  Dam,  Menominee  River 

3 Horserace  Rapids,  Menominee  River 

4.  Hydraulic  Falls  Dam,  Menominee  River 

46°/00 ' -88°/00 ' 1 Sloomgreen  Marsh 

2 Power  Dam,  Sturgeon  River 

3 Kimberly  Clark  Dam,  Menominee  River 

4 Sand  Portage  Falls,  Menominee  River 

45°/45' -88°/00*  1 Sturgeon  Falls  Dam,  Menominee  River 


IRON  COUNTY 

46°/30' -880/45*  1 Chipmunk  Falls,  Net  River 

2 Snake  Rapids,  Net  River 

460/15,-880/45,  1 Hemlock  Rapids,  Paint  River 

2 Lower  Hemlock  Rapids,  Paint  River 

46°/15*-88o/30'  1 Chicaugon  Falls,  Chicaugon  Creek 

2 Runkle  Lake  Municipal  Park 

3 Little  Bull  Dam,  Paint  River 
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Recorded  View  Points  (continued) 


Location 


I.D.  No.  Site  Name 


IRON  COUNTY  (continued) 
46°/15 ' -88°/15 ' 1 

2 

3 

46o/00’-88°/30'  l 

46°/00' -880/15’  1 

2 

3 


Marge son  Falls,  Margeson  Creek 
Hemlock  Falls  Dam,  Michigairane  River 
Gliddens  Rapids,  Michigamme  River 
Horse  Race  Rapids,  Paint  River 
Peavy  Falls  Dam,  Michigamme  River 
Michigamme  Falls  Dam,  Michigamme  River 
Brule  Island  Dam,  Brule  River 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY 
47°/00'-88°/00’  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


47°/00' -87°/45'  1 

46°/45' -88°/00'  1 

2 

46°/45' -870/45’  1 

2 

460/30 ’-880/00’  1 

2 

46°/30’ -87°/30’  1 

2 


80  Foot  Falls,  River  Styz 
40  Foot  Falls,  Cliff  River 

Upper  Falls,  West  Branch,  Salmon  Trout  River 

Twin  Falls,  East  Branch,  Salmon  Trout  River 

Middle  Falls,  Salmon  Trout  River 

Lower  Falls,  Snake  Creek 

Adler  Falls,  Adler  Creek 

Wylie  Dam  Falls,  Yellow  Dog  River 

Pinnacle  Falls  Dam,  Yellow  Dog  River 

Little  Garlic  Falls,  Little  Garlic  River 

Morgan  Falls,  Morgan  River 

Black  River  Falls,  Black  River 

White  City  Falls,  Middle  Branch  of  The  Escanaba 
River 

Frohling  Falls,  W.  Branch  of  Chocolay  River 
Upper  Chocolay  Falls,  E.  Branch  of  Chocolay  River 


MENOMINEE  COUNTY 

45°/45' -88°/00'  1 Quiver  Falls,  Menominee  River 

2 Pemene  Falls,  Menominee  River 
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Canoe  Routes 


Location 

Site  Name 

Route  Miles 

46°/30'-88°/45 
46°/15 ' -88°/45 ' 

Net  River 

15 

46°/30,-88o/15' 

460/15,-88°/15' 

Fence  River 

16 

46°/15 ' -88°/45 ' 
46°/00 ' -88°/30 ' 

Paint  River 

40 

46°/15' -88°/45 1 
46°/00 ' -88°/ 4 5 ' 
46°/00 ' - 88°/ 30 ' 
46°/00' -880/15' 

Burle  River 

47 

46°/45' -870/45 

Carp  River 

10 

460/30' -870/30' 
46°/15' -87°/30' 

46°/15 ' -88°/00 ' 
46°/15' -87°/45' 
46°/15 ' -87°/30' 

Es can aba  River 

West  Branch,  E scan aba  River 
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Other  Sites 


Location 


46°/45 ' -88°/15 ' 
46°/45 • -88°/00 ' 


46°/30 ' -87°/15 ' 


Site  Name 


Remarks 


Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Only  day  use  recreation  is 
Experimental  Forest  allowed  (i.e.,  hunting, 

fishing,  hiking,  etc.). 

No  vehicles,  fires  or 
overnight  camps  are  per- 
mitted. 


Upper  Peninsula 

Experimental 

Forest 


Only  day  use  activity. 
Recreational  vehicles 
allowed  on  the  roads  and 
trails  in  the  federal 
forest  lands. 


Ownership 

F 


F/P 
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RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  DATA 


Archaeological 

Optimal  areas  for  archaeological  site  location  are  derived 
partly  from  research  into  the  climate,  soils,  vegetation, 
wildlife  and  hydrology  of  the  Study  Area. 

Climate 

The  warm  summers  and  cool  winters  characteristic  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  region  are  regionally  modified  by  the  surrounding 
Great  Lakes.  Climatic  differences  attributable  to  geographic 
location  produce  large  variations  in  length  of  the  growing 
season.  In  Menominee  County,  the  only  region  within  the  Study 
Area  where  the  requirements  for  successful  prehistoric  agri- 
culture are  present,  a large  number  of  sites  have  been  found. 

The  harshest  climate  in  terms  of  both  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation is  found  in  the  interior  areas  where  traveling 
and  obtaining  food  and  shelter  would  have  been  most  difficult. 
Most  known  sites  are  found  in  the  interior  and  along  the 
northern  shore,  probably  related  to  seasonal  occupations  for 
the  exploitation  of  specific  resources. 

Soils 

There  is  a direct  relationship  between  soil  type,  the  kinds 
of  vegetation  which  the  various  soil  types  will  support  and 
the  distribution  of  animals  within  the  vegetative  cover.  The 
man-to-land  ratio  depends  upon  the  productivity  or  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  regard  to  plaint  and  animal  products  available 
and  convertible  into  human  food. 

The  variable  character  of  Upper  Peninsula  soils  is  expressed 
to  some  extent  by  the  extensive  deciduous  and  coniferous  forest 
lands.  The  pine  forests,  scant  in  nutritional  plaint  growth 
because  of  shallow,  nonproductive  soils,  were  not  often  fre- 
quented by  prehistoric  man  in  appreciable  numbers.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  all  known  archaeological  sites  are  located  in 
soil  regions  derived  from  lakebed  or  glacial  tills,  which 
are  high  in  fertility,  and  considered  favorable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife 

The  vegetation  and  wildlife  of  the  Study  Area  can  be  considered 
together  because  they  are  closely  related.  The  Study  Area  is 
within  the  transition  zone  between  the  coniferous  forests  to 
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the  north  and  the  deciduous  forests  to  the  south,  with  vegeta- 
tion and  wildlife  species  characteristic  of  both  being  present. 

Generally,  the  exploitable  vegetation  and  wildlife  resources 
available  in  the  region  are  not  as  abundant  as  those  found  in 
the  deciduous  forests  farther  south  where  the  climate  is  milder 
and  the  soils  richer.  But  certain  concentrations  of  specific 
resources  would  have  supported  substantial  prehistoric  popula- 
tions here  during  various  periods. 

Because  of  the  great  variation  in  plant  species  among  and  within 
the  forest  zones  where  sites  are  found,  it  seems  likely  that 
specific  forest  types  are  not  absolute  determinants  of  prehis- 
toric site  location  within  the  Study  Area.  Most  exploitable 
terrestrial  vegetation  and  wildlife  resources  native  to  the 
Study  Area  during  prehistoric  times  seem  to  have  been  locally 
available  throughout  the  area,  rather  than  being  limited  to 
certain  broad,  well-defined  geographic  zones. 

Hydrology 

Although  known  sites  are  always  found  on  well-drained  ground 
and  never  in  swamps  or  marshes,  almost  every  site  shown  on  the 
Historical  and  Cultural  Data  Map  is  located  near  a permanent 
lake  or  river.  This  association  is  believed  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  importance  of  fish  in  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  and 
Upper  Mississippian  Periods. 

Other  factors  may  also  have  caused  early  man  to  favor  areas 
near  water.  Chippewa  and  Menominee  Indians  in  the  western 
Upper  Peninsula  utilized  wild  rice,  which  grows  in  shallow,  slow 
moving  water.  Although  no  wild  rice  remains  have  been  recovered 
from  archaeological  sites  in  the  region  yet,  it  is  possible 
that  prehistoric  groups  depended  on  it  also. 

The  ease  of  transportation  by  water  as  compared  to  traveling 
overland  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  widely  separated  resources  could  be  exploited  is  probably 
another  major  reason  why  sites  are  so  often  located  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  It  is  in  the  watershed  of  the  Menominee,  the 
largest  and  most  navigable  river  system  in  the  Study  Area, 
that  most  of  the  sites  have  been  found. 

Historical 

Historical  sites  and  their  location  show  a direct  correlation 
to  the  pattern  of  land^use  exhibited  over  the  past  250  years. 
Most  historical  sites  record  areas  of  early  habitation,  settle- 
ment and  industrial  development.  Habitation  and  settlement 
sites  are  most  often  located  within  or  adjacent  to  currently 
populated  areas.  Sites  associated  with  mineral  discoveries 


and  industry  are  geographically  more  remote.  They  were  left 
behind  as  resources  were  depleted  and  industrial  activities 
shifted  to  other  locations. 

Transportation  routes,  however,  are  strongly  related  to  his- 
torical site  locations.  Present  roadway  systems  follow  older 
trails  and  roads  of  the  early  industrial  era. 

Recreational 

Recreation  site  locations  are  dependent  upon  many  causative 
factors.  Characteristics  of  surface  water,  geology,  vegeta- 
tion and  proximity  to  major  urban  areas  are  primary  determin- 
ants on  whether  a site  is  suitable  for  camping,  hiking,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  or  capable  of  providing  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue other  recreational  activities. 

Sites  provided  with  good  access  or  located  adjacent  to  major 
roadways  have  more  visitors.  Campgrounds  or  fishing  areas 
geographically  removed  from  centers  of  population  and  accessi- 
ble only  on  foot  are  generally  used  by  the  few  willing  to  make 
the  effort  to  find  such  areas.  Privately-owned  picnic  areas, 
campgrounds  and  hiking  trails  are  more  likely  to  be  used  by 
those  seeking  the  convenience  of  modern  facilities,  while 
the  large  federal  and  state-owned  lands  appeal  to  the  hunter, 
fisherman,  photographer  or  hiker  desiring  a rural  or  wilderness 
experience . 
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VALIDITY 


Archaeological 

Archaeological  information  and  evaluation  was  provided  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  Fitting,  formerly  State  Archaeolo- 
gist, Michigan  History  Division,  Department  of  State.  In  the 
summer  of  1973,  eight  weeks  of  field  work  and  research  were 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  western  Upper  Peninsula  archaeo- 
logical resources  and  a number  of  new  or  previously  known  sites 
were  located  within  or  near  the  Study  Area.  Included  was  a 
review  of  the  periods  of  prehistoric  occupation  and  the  types 
of  occupation  sites  that  might  be  expected. 

Site  data  was  collected  by  first  investigating  existing  pub- 
lished materials  on  the  area  and  then  reviewing  site  records 
on  file  at  Northern  Michigan  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Michigan  State  University  and  the  Michigan  History 
Division  in  Lansing.  All  recorded  sites  were  mapped,  including 
those  located  on  the  maps  in  Hinsdale's  Archaeological  Atlas 
of  Michigan.  As  many  of  these  as  possible  were  relocated  in 
the  field  but  it  was  not  possible  to  confirm,  or  correct,  the 
location  of  all  of  the  sites  from  the  Atlas.  Most  site  infor- 
mation was  contained  in  Northern  Michigan  University  site 
records,  particularly  for  the  Menominee  watershed.  The  major 
portion  of  the  sites  in  the  preceding  list  were  recorded  by 
researchers  John  Franzen  and  Don  Weston  and  the  reference  for 
them  is  to  their  1973  field  notes. 

The  following  are  other  major  research  efforts,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  utilized  in  the  production  of  this  Data 
Report : 

1.  Excavation  of  the  Backlund  Mound  group  of  sites  by 
David  Brose,  1967. 

2.  Excavations  of  the  Sand  Point  mound  and  village  areas 
by  Western  Michigan  University  and  Michigan  State 
University  in  1970,  1971  and  1975. 

3.  Studies  by  Professor  Marla  Buckmaster  of  Northern 
Michigan  University  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Menomi- 
nee watershed. 

The  vast  size  of  the  area  being  studied  and  shortage  of  time 
and  manpower  available  made  it  difficult  to  conduct  a survey 
comprehensive  enough  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  previous 
archaeological  investigation.  A thick  layer  of  natural  vege- 
tation and  the  small  percentage  of  land  that  has  been  altered 
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for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  residential  development  in 
the  western  Upper  Peninsula  result  in  archaeological  sites 
having  very  low  visibility. 

After  assembling  all  presently  available  data  through  corres- 
pondence with  professional  archaeologists  and  researching 
what  little  material  has  been  published  on  archaeology  in  the 
area,  the  research  team  conducted  field  surveys  of  certain 
selected  areas.  Based  on  tentative  correlations  between  the 
distribution  of  known  archaeological  sites  and  the  various 
natural  environmental  zones  occurring  in  the  Study  Area,  cer- 
tain types  of  areas  as  being  optimal  for  prehistoric  occupa- 
tion were  defined  and  outlined  in  this  report. 

Historical 


All  historical  site  information  was  researched  from  the  compre- 
hensive files  of  the  Michigan  History  Division,  Department  of 
State,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Historical  sites  within  populated 
urban  areas  were  not  included  in  this  study. 

All  historical  sites  secured  from  the  Division  filds  were 
listed  and  forwarded  to  the  seven  county  historical  societies 
in  the  Study  Area  for  verification  and  additions;  no  changes 
were  made  to  the  lists.  In  this  study,  a site  was  considered 
an  historical  site  if  it  conformed  to  either  of  the  following 
criteria:  Listed  - Michigan  Registered  Historic  Site;  Listed  - 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places;  or  considered  historical- 
ly significant  on  behalf  of  the  community  where  located  and 
verified  by  the  State  Historical  Commission. 

Recreational 

Location  of  recreational  sites  was  taken  from  State  and  county 
highway  maps,  WUPPDR  and  CUPPAD  recreation  planning  documents, 
county  planning  documents,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  maps,  and 
detailed  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  land  ownership 
maps . 

Facility  information  was  generally  lacking  in  detail  on  source 
maps  and  was  therefore  derived  from  written  planning  documents. 
Specific  recreational  information  is  omitted  from  areas  in 
urban  centers. 

Information  relating  to  privately-owned  recreational  facilities 
was  obtained  from  travel  association  brochures  and  maps  and 
from  the  Michigan  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Survey  informa- 
tion relating  to  private  recreational  developments  is  incom- 
plete and  it  can  only  be  assumed  that  private  rural  facilities 
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additional  to  those  shown  on  the  Historical  and  Cultural  Data 
Map  do  exist. 

Information  on  State  parks  was  obtained  from  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Parks  Division.  State  and 
Federal  Forest  land  data  was  secured  directly  from  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Ironwood  and  Marquette,  and  from  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Environmental  Division.  Pub- 
lications produced  by  both  agencies  were  utilized. 

Recorded  view  points  are  areas  locally  considered  of  scenic 
value  and  are  usually  associated  with  a watershed  project, 
waterfall,  picnic  area,  campground  or  roadside  rest  area. 

Where  archaeological,  historical  and  recreational  sites  were 
not  accurately  shown  on  source  material  maps,  their  placement 
was  referenced  to  section  lines  at  the  mapping  scale  of  1 to 
125,000. 
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Beneath  the  sparse  spruce  cover,  a silent  man 
watched  the  clearing  on  either  side  of  the  small  cold 
stream  that  flowed  into  the  shallow  lake  to  his  east. 
The  time  was  fall  and  the  first  snow  flakes  were  in 
the  air.  Suddenly  he  saw  them:  a herd  of  thousands 
of  deer,  the  great  barren  ground  caribou.  Quickly  he 
ran  back  to  camp  and  gathered  his  fellow  hunters,  a 
small  group  of  six  men  all  related  by  blood  or 
marriage.  He  had  hunted  with  them  before,  some* 
times  with  luck  and  sometimes  without,  and  he  knew 
that  he  could  trust  them  to  do  their  share. 

The  men  returned  to  the  bank  and  slew  the  caribou 
with  spears  as  they  came  out  of  the  water.  The  air 
was  now  full  of  the  sounds  of  animals  and  men  as 
stone  tipped  lances  pierced  the  hides  of  the  fat  fall 
animals  returning  from  the  summer  meadows  of  the 
north  to  the  winter  forest  cover  of  the  south. 

The  men  were  a hard  lot,  descendants  of  the  big 
game  hunters  that  had  crossed  to  this  new  land  out 
of  Asia  only  a few  generations  before.  They  had 
chosen  to  live  in  the  new  lands  recently  opened  by 
the  retreating  glacial  ice.  They  followed  the  animals 
and  learned  their  ways.  Their  reward  was  survival; 
failure  meant  death.  This  kill  was  good  and  the  meat 
of  the  caribou  was  roasted  and  eaten  in  camp  that 
night. 

This  story  may  be  the  oldest  known  item  of 
Michigan  history  for  it  took  place  around  1 1,000  years 
ago  in  an  area  just  to  the  north  of  Detroit.  Here 
archaeologists  sifting  the  sands  of  an  old  beach  ridge, 
found  the  broken  tools,  the  caribou  bone  and  the  fire 
hearths  of  these  ancient  men.  This  site  Is  the  best 
known  habitation  area  for  these  Paleo*lndian  hunters. 


the  makers  of  fluted  and  unfluted  lanceolate  pro- 
jectile points,  that  colonized  the  state  as  the  great 
Wisconsin  ice  sheet  retreated  to  the  north. 

It  is  the  first  tale  but  not  the  only  one  that  archaeol- 
ogists in  our  area  are  able  to  tell  from  their  detailed 
labors  over  long  forgotten  cultural  remains.  These 
tales  of  the  past,  like  great  old  world  epics,  are  in- 
terrelated with  each  other,  with  the  spread  of  new 
ideas  and  new  people  and  with  the  changes  in  the 
land  in  which  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  Michigan 
lived. 

The  Paleo-lndian  hunters  came  into  the  lands 
along  with  the  plants  and  animals  that  followed  the 
ice.  The  lakes  were  higher  then  and  both  men  and 
animals  followed  the  shore  line.  Between  8,000  B.C. 
and  7,000  B.C.  the  ice  retreated  far  enough  that  the 
lakes  were  able  to  drain  eastward  rather  than  to  the 
south  down  the  Mississippi  as  they  had  in  Paleo- 
lndian  times.  By  7,000  B.C.  the  lakes  were  nearly  400 
feet  lower  than  they  are  today.  The  shoreline  sites  of 
the  men  who  lived  here  then  are  now  under  hundreds 
of  feet  of  water  except  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  where  the  land  has  been  rising  at  an  even 
faster  rate,  and  even  there  these  sites  are  scattered 
and  hard  to  find. 

Between  7,000  B.C.  and  2300  B.C.,  the  level  of  the 
lakes  again  rose,  drowning  shoreline  forest,  creating 
shoreside  swamps  which  were  unfavorable  to  the 
very  animals  on  which  hunters  depended  for  their 
survival.  To  the  archaeologist,  this  looks  like  a period 
when  the  state  was  nearly  empty  of  human  popula- 
tion. Those  traces  of  prehistoric  man  which  do  occur 
are  few  and  the  story  becomes  very  faint. 
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By  2,000  B.C.  the  lakes  were  again  high,  the  rivers 
filled  with  fish,  and  the  forests,  which  were  becoming 
more  like  they  are  today,  again  contained  the  game 
sought  by  the  hunters.  Men  moved  back  into  the 
state  from  the  south,  bringing  with  them  a rich  cere- 
monial life  centered  around  a burial  cult.  Between 
2,000  B.C.  and  500  B.C.  we  know  that  these  Archaic 
peoples,  so  called  because  they  had  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  pottery  making,  hunted  deer  in  the  fall  and 
winter  and  hunted  small  animals  and  fished  in  the 
summer.  While  we  have  excavated  village  sites  of 
this  period,  their  burial  grounds  are  better  known. 

The  professional  archaeologists  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  lives  of  these  people,  their  economy 
and  social  organization,  would  probably  prefer  to  ex- 
cavate village  sites.  Very  often,  they  must  salvage 
what  information  they  can  from  burial  areas  before 
these  burial  areas  are  excavated  by  individuals 
digging  only  for  artifacts  with  little  interest  in  what 
these  artifacts  meant  to  the  people  who  used  them. 

Some  of  the  burials  of  this  period  contain  striking 
artifacts:  copper  tools  from  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
fine  gray  flint  "turkey-tair  projectile  points  from 
Indiana,  carved  stone  objects,  carved  shell  gorgets 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida  and  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  small  triangular  stone  projectile  points 
which  were  never  used  and  seem  to  have  been  manu- 
factured strictly  for  inclusion  in  these  burials. 

The  Archaic  period  in  Michigan  ends  around  500 
B.C.,  and  the  time  between  500  B C.  and  European 
contact  is  called  the  Woodland  period.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  people  are  living  in  the  area  and,  at 
first  at  least,  their  life-way  is  only  slightly  changed. 
They  do,  however,  start  making  pottery  at  that  time 
and  the  task  of  the  archaeologist  changes  in  scope. 
Styles  of  pottery  manufacture  are  distinctive  and 
pottery  is  easily  broken  and  rapidly  discarded.  For 
studying  the  broken  shreds  of  prehistoric  vessels, 
it  is  possible  to  see  changes  over  time  and  differences 
between  groups  living  at  the  same  time.  On  the  basis 
of  major  style  changes,  archaeologists  have  divided 
the  Woodland  period  into  Early,  Middle  and  Late 
Woodland.  With  dose  control  of  time  we  are  able  to 
correlate  other  changes  in  economic,  social  and  cere- 
monial organization. 

The  Early  Woodland  life-way  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  late  Archaic.  Men  hunted  and  fished  and 
women  made  a thick  pottery  with  cord  impressions 
on  both  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces.  The  first 
cultivated  plants,  found  so  far  only  in  small  amounts, 
date  to  this  time  period. 

The  old  burial  cults  seem  to  continue,  but  we  see  a 
decline  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grave  goods 
along  with  some  elaboration  in  burial  form.  The 
earliest  known  burial  mound  in  Michigan,  along  the 
Muskegon  River,  was  built  at  this  time. 

By  100  B.C.  a new  influence  was  shaping  the  cul- 
tural patterns  of  people  in  the  southern  half  of  the 


Lower  Peninsula.  This  was  the  time  of  the  great 
Hopewell  expansion.  In  the  broad  river  valleys  of 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  hundreds  of  burial  mounds  were 
being  constructed  containing  artistic  products  of  per- 
haps the  highest  level  ever  achieved  in  eastern  North 
America.  The  decorated  pottery,  carved  stone  pipes 
and  worked  copper  and  mica  ornaments  led  people 
a century  ago  to  consider  these  "Mound  Builders"  as 
a race  apart  from  the  North  American  Indians.  From 
excavations  of  their  village  sites,  we  now  know  that 
they  were  Indians,  but  we  are  still  impressed  with  the 
Hopewell  material  and  culture.  The  time  span  of 
Hopewell  is  synonymous  with  the  Middle  Woodland 
period. 

The  Hopewell  expression  in  Michigan  is  known 
from  mounds  along  the  St.  Joseph,  Grand  and  Mus- 
kegon Rivers  in  Western  Michigan,  and  from  the 
Saginaw  Valley  in  eastern  Michigan.  The  greatest  of 
these  Michigan  sites  is  the  Norton  Mound  group, 
located  near  Grand  Rapids,  excavated  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum  and  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  1963  and  1964. 

While  Hopewell  materials  are  paramount  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  different 
groups,  all  part  of  the  Lake  Forest  Middle  Woodland, 
are  found  in  the  north.  Their  village  sites  are  large, 
as  large  or  larger  than  anything  in  the  south,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  ela- 
borate ceremonial  complex  of  the  Hopewell  peoples. 

The  prehistoric  peoples  of  Michigan  had  practiced 
limited  agriculture  as  early  as  500  B.C.  but  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  agriculturists  at  that 
time  nor  during  the  Middle  Woodland  period.  Their 
village  debris  indicates  that  they  were  still  primarily 
hunters  and  gatherers  of  wild  food  plants.  Agricul- 
tural plants  were  simply  an  extension  of  their 
collecting  activities  for  they  seem  to  have  lacked  the 
type  of  social  organization  and  seasonal  round  that 
would  allow  the  development  of  agricultural  villages. 
They  were  not  alone,  for  this  was  the  situation  in 
most  of  eastern  North  America. 

Around  A.D.  700  things  began  to  happen  outside 
of  the  state  which  were  to  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences within  it.  The  seasonal  economic  pattern 
was  altered  so  agriculture  could  be  effectively  prac- 
ticed. The  following  centuries  saw  the  development 
of  the  big  centers  of  the  Mississippian  groups  to  the 
south,  Cahokia  in  Illinois,  the  Angle  Site  in  Indiana 
and  the  Fort  Ancient  Culture  in  Ohio.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  marked  by  temple  mounds  and  plazas  that 
remind  one  of  the  Great  Centers  of  Mesoamerica. 

The  agricultural  revolution  and  Mississippian  in- 
fluence reached  Michigan  between  about  A.D.  700 
and  A.D.  1100,  but  the  area  never  participated  as 
fully  in  the  Mississippian  interaction  sphere  as  it  had 
in  the  Hopewellian.  Still,  the  earliest  corn  in  the  state, 
found  in  Monroe  County,  dates  to  this  time,  and  by 
A.D.  1000  the  effect  of  this  agricultural  adaptation 
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was  rot.oc:o%  in  tine  increased  density  and  number  of 
village  anc  burial  sites  of  the  Late  Woodland  period. 

While  Michigan  lacks  the  architectural  elaboration 
of  the  more  southern  Mississippian  sites,  Mississip- 
pi influence  is  found  in  trade  pottery  for  the  south 
and  in  the  influence  of  southern  styles  on  northern : 
ceramics.  It  is  possible  the  Late  Woodland  peoples  of 
Michigan  fulfilled  a role  similar  to  their  role  in  the 
early  historic  period  when  they  were  specialized  fur 
trappers.  Instead  of  -.ending  furs  to  the  markets  of 
London  and  Paris,  they  would  have  sent  them  to  such 
places  as  Cahokia  in  Illinois. 

By  A.Q.  1G0G,  economic  pattern*  similar  to  those  or 
the  early  historic  period  had  already  been  estab- 
lished. While  the  Indians  of  Michigan  knew  about 
agriculture,  it  could  not  be  practiced  in  all  areas  of 
the  state.  In  the  north,  a pattern  developed  similar  to 
that  of  many  of  the  early  historic  Chippewa.  It  in- 
volved the  gathering  of  family  units  into  large  groups 
in  the  summer  months  around  rich  fishing  locations. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  the  resources  were 
too  scattered  to  support  large  numbers  of  people, 
smaller  family  groups  went  out  on  their  own. 

in  the  south,  agricultural  groups  like  the  Miami 
and  Potawatomi  built  large  stockaded  villages  near 
their  farms.  The  women  worked  the  land  and  men 
hunted  near  the  villages  during  the  summer,  in  the 
winter,  all  but  the  very  old  people  would  go  off  on 
hunting  trips  as  a group. 

Between  these  two  economic  patterns  was  a third 
but  different  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  Ottawa  in 
the  early  historic  period.  The  Ottawa  lived  in  an  area 
where  farming  could  be  done  but  was  possibly 
secondary  to  their  role  as  traders  in  the  exchange  of 
furs  for  agricultural  products.  The  Ottawa  had  large 
village  sites,  but  these  were  rarely  fortified  and  were 
moved  at  frequent  intervals.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  men  left  the  villages  to  fish  and  to  en- 
gage in  trade.  During  the  winter,  small  groups  of  men 
left  the  villages  to  hunt  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
state. 

These  patterns  were  maintained  well  into  the 
historic  period.  It  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  population  decimation  and  competition  with  the 
encroaching  Anglo-American  economy,  that  they 
disappeared,  but  some,  particularly  the  northern 
pattern,  exist  in  an  attenuated  form  even  today. 

This  furnishes  a brief  outline  of  the  prehistory  of 
Michigan  as  we  know  it  today.  Actually,  all  we  have 
is  an  outline  and  there  are  many  gaps  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  past.  Some  of  these  gaps  may  never 
be  closed,  for  the  tempo  of  today's  culture,  with  its 
freeways,  water  control  projects  and  subdivisions,  is 
destroying  archaeological  information  at  an  accel- 
erating pace. 

Archaeology  in  Michigan  has  always  been  carried 
out  by  a number  of  different  groups.  Much  of  what 
has  been  done  has  been  carried  out  by  members  of 


the  Michigan  Archaeological  Society  which  sponsors 
'publication  of  The  Michigan  Archaeologist,  the  majoi 
medium  for  communication  of  archaeological  infor- 
. mation  in  the  state.  There  are  chapters  of  the  society 
located  in  most  areas  of  the  state  and  members  carry 
1 out  site  finding  surveys  and  excavations  as  chapter 
projects. 

While  the  Kent  Scientific  Institute  (now  the  Crand 
Rapids  Public  Museum),  Harvard  University  and  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  had  sponsored 
archaeological  field  work  in  Michigan  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  was  not  until  the  third  decade  of 
this  century  that  a Michigan  university  became  in- 
volved in  this  study.^At  that  time  the  Croat  Lakes 
_ Divisio  n_ofj  he  University  orMichigah,  Muse  urn  q f_ 
_Amhropology  wu  formed.  This  unit  has  carried  out 
morc  cxcavation  and  reporting  than  any  other,  and 
today  many  of  the  source  materials  on  Michigan. 
archacoiosy  a rc  tQjaojoundjn  the  several  publica^ 
_tion  series  of  that  institution  .U.alsQ  serves.  as_jhe_ 
central  repository  for  information  on  site  location.  t 

Starting  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a number  of  other 
colleges  and  universities  started  archaeological  field 
programs,  including  Michigan  State,  Wayne  State, 
Western  Michigan,  Central  Michigan,  Oakland  Uni- 
versity, Northern  Michigan  University  and  Crand 
Valley  State  College.  . 

The  Cranbrook  Institute  of  Science  has  also  had  an 
interest  in  archaeology  and  has  often  supported  pro- 
grams. The  Chippewa  Nature  Center  in  Midland  in- 
cludes archaeology  as  one  of  its  basic  programs  and 
many  other  institutes  concerned  with  Michigan  arch- 
aeology exist  throughout  the  State. 

In  1966,  the  professional  archaeologists  throughout 
the  State  gathered  together  and  formed  the  Con- 
ference on  Michigan  Archaeology,  a privately  incor- 
porated group  that  has  done  much  to  facilitate 
communication  and  the  development  of  archaeolog- 
ical programs  in  the  area. 

The  first  state  administrated  program  in  archae- 
ology developed  through  the  Mackinac  Island  Park 
Commission  in  connection  with  their  work  at  Fort 
Michilimackinac.  This  was  initially  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  Michigan  State  University  and  the 
ties  between  these  institutes  continue. 

With  the  passage  of  Federal  Historic  Preservation 
legislation,  and  the  designation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  as  the  liaison  agent  with 
the  Natural  Park  Service,  this  department  became 
interested  in  archaeology  as  it  applies  to  historic 
preservation.  They  have  sponsored  several  archaeo- 
logical projects  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  Michigan  History  Division  of  the  Department 
of  State  has  always  had  a statutory  responsibility  for 
the  recovery  and  preservation  of  archaeological  ma- 
terials but  has  never  had  the  staff  trained  and  equip- 
ped to  carry  out  this  responsibility.  It  has  recently  re- 
ordered some  of  its  priorities  so  ch#st  archaeology  will 
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play  a larger  role.  They  now  employ  one  fu'l-time 
and  one  part-time  archaeologist,  who  are  charged 
with  the  development  of  a more  extensive  program 
in  the  area  of.  preserving  Michigan's  archaeological 
past. 

There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  Michigan  archaeo- 
logy, and  if  all  of  the  interested  groups  are  able  to 
work  out  a single  concerted  program  and  the  pro- 
gram is  funded,  we  should  look  for  a positive  bur- 
geoning of  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  There  is 
nothing  that  any  of  us  would  like  to  sec  more  than 
the  outline  of  Michigan's  past  as  presented  earlier, 
replaced  with  a story  that  is  far  more  accurate  than 
the  one  we  can  tell  now.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
write  this  story  before  the  evidence  on  the  ground  is 
all  destroyed. 
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APPENDIX  B 


AN  ACT 

TO  CREATE  THE  MICHIGAN  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 


CHAPTER  145 


HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 


OU*nO“  _.VD  ORGANIZATION 

Act  271  of  1913 

■ CO. 

15.1801  Historical  commiaelon;  mem- 

hern,  appointment,  ei- 
pen eve. 

15.1802  Seine;  tonne  of  office. 

18.1803  Henui ; meetings;  orgnnlea- 

tion ; acceptance  of  prop* 

erty. 

15.1804  Runic,  duticA. 

15.1805  11  iAtorical  records  and  papers; 

collodion,  proaorvation j lo- 
cal public  iiiAlitutiona  aa 
depository;  certified  coplea 
nc  evidenco;  disposal  of 
vn I iidoHA  records. 

15.1800  l’lililiiiilicin  of  materiel ; pay- 
ment of  CXpCIlHCA. 

15.1807  CuMtodiaii  of  publicutiona  of 

lii.itoricul  coiiiiniAAion,  mu- 
m'litii ; dmtrihution,  01- 
cliiingc  und/or  haIc  of  pub- 
licationa. 

15.1808  Historical  coinmiaaion ; aecro- 

tnry,  delegation  of  author- 
ity to;  oinployct'A;  aalarioi 
and  oxpenara. 

18.1808(1)  Saino;  rules  mid  regula- 
tions. 


•BO. 

16.1809  Annual  report;  content*. 

18.1810  (Repealed). 

nnoiBTnAnoN  or  Rianouo  aim 
Act  10  of  1958 

16.1815(1)  Site  of  hiatorie  lntereet; 

application  to  hlatorlenl 
coinmiaaion  for  Hating. 

16.1815(2)  Same;  bating  in  regiater, 
diaplny  of  marker. 

nnoocDa  or  united  htates  land  omen 
Act  64  of  1027 

16.1821  Records  of  <1.  8.  land  officer; 

keeping  by  liiatorical  com- 
iniAeion,  eccoae  of  author- 
ities. 

UNITED  STATED  riRLD  NOTES,  MATS, 
SLATS  AND  KICOODS 

Act  66  of  1927 

15.1831  Records  pertaining  to  land 
titloe  in  U.  8.  survey  office; 
keoping  by  hietorleal  com- 
mission, nccoss  of  author- 
ities. 


Creation  and  Organization 

Act  271,  1913,  p.  525;  imd.  eff.  May  8. 

(Title  as  amended  by  Pub.  Acta  1943,  No.  172;  eff.  July  30.) 

AN  ACT  to  crcato  the  Michigan  hiatorical  coinmiaaion;  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  membera  of  auch  commission ; to  fix  their 
terms  of  office,  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties,  make  an  ap- 
propriation to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sct[;  to  provide 
for  the  listing  and  destruction  of  useless  documents,  books  and 
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papers  ,]  and  [to]  repeal  all  acta  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact : 

§ 15.1801]  Historical  commission;  members,  Appointment,  ex- 
penses. Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a commission  to  bo 
known  as  the  Michigan  historical  commission.  Said  commission  shall 
consist  of  6 members,  with  the  addition  of  the  governor,  ex-officio; 
said  0 members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  [by  and  with  tho 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate].  No  member  of  said  commission 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services,  except  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  while  attending  the  meetings  or  carrying  out  tho 
purposes  of  said  commission.  (C.  L.  ’48,  § 399.1;  C.  L.  ’29  5 8114- 
C.  L.  T5,  § 10727.)  ” 

History. 

As  amended  by  Pub.  Acts  1017,  No. 

101,  imd.  off.  May  8;  1051,  No.  250, 

Imd.  off.  June  15. 

§15.1802]  Same ; terms  of  office.  Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall 
Appoint  the  members  of  said  commission  for  the  following  terms: 
One  (1)  for  one  (1]  year,  one  [1]  for  two  [2]  years,  one  [1]  for 
three  (3)  years,  one  [1]  for  four  (4J  years,  one  [1]  for  five  [5] 
years,  and  one  [1]  for  six  (6J  years,  and  thereafter  one  [1]  mem- 
ber annually  for  a term  of  six  [6]  years  until  their  successors  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  (C.  L.  '48,  § 399.2:  C.  L '29 
§8115;  C.  L. ’15,  § 10728.) 

§ 15.1803]  Same;  meetings;  organisation;  acceptance  of  prop- 
erty. Sec.  3.  As  soon  os  practicable  after  this  net  shall  take  effect, 
the  said  commission  shall  meet  in  the  state  capitol  in  Lansing,  and 
shall  organize  by  electing  one  of  its  members  as  president,  and  one 
ns  vice  president,  and  shall  appoint  a secretary,  and  shall  arrange 
a time  ami  place  of  holding  regular  meetings  of  the  commission,  and 
for  such  special  meetings  as  may  be  necessary.  It  shall  take,  os 
soon  as  practicable,  necessary  steps  to  receive  and  accept  in  the 
name  of  flu-  state  of  Michigan,  such  of  the  property  of  the  Michigan 
pioneer  and  historical  society  as  the  latter  may  convey  to  the  state 
of  Michigan,  and  shall  take  possession  of  the  rooms  in  the  capitol 
building  now  occupied  by  the  said  society,  and  may  accept  all  gifts 
and  bequests  for  the  furtherance  of  its  authorized  purposes.  (C.  L. 
*48,  § 399  3;  V.  Ij.  ’29,  § 8116;  C.  L.  '15.  § 10729.) 

§15.1804]  Same;  duties.  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
commission  to  collect,  arrange  and  preserve  historical  material,  in- 
cluding 1 >ooks,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  manuscripts,  papers,  copies 
of  domestic  and  foreign  records  and  archives,  paintings,  statuary, 
nnd  other  objects  and  material  illustrative  of  and  relating  to  the 
history  of  Michigan  and  the  old  northwest  territory;  to  procure 
snd  preserve  narratives  of  the  early  pioneers,  their  exploits,  perils, 
privations  and  achievement;  to  collect  material  of  every  description 
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relutive  to  the  history,  language,  literature,  progress  or  decay  of 
our  Indian  tribes;  to  collect,  prepare  and  display  in  the  museum 
of  said  •■oiinnission  objects  indicative  of  the  life,  customs,  dress  and 
resources  of  the  early  residents  of  Michigan,  and  to  publish  source 
materials,  and  historical  studies  relative  to  and  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  state,  including  such  historical  materials  and  studies 
as  may  be  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  educational  institutions  and 
by  the  Michigan  pioneer  and  historical  society.  The  commission 
shall  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Michigan  pioneer  and  historical 
society  and  local  historical  societies  in  the  state,  and  help  to  organize 
new  local  historical  societies  of  similar  nature  and  purpose.  (C.  Ij. 
•48.  5 :(!>!»  4 , C Ij.  ’2!»,  § 8117;  C.  L.  T5,  § 107:10.) 


History. 

As  amended  t>y  l’ub.  Arts  1917,  No. 
19-,  ond.  off.  May  S. 

Comparable  provision. 

Win.  Hints.  4 11.02. 

Cross  references. 

Military  iimscnm  and  old  battle 
flags,  seo  4 S 4 1391-4.139.4,  aupra; 
aboriginal  records  and  antiquities, 
4 13. 21  ct  eoq.,  supra. 


1X0  | Reserved  for  future  use.] 

11.  Permit  for  exploration. 

The  Michigan  historical  coininis- 
aion,  prior  to  doing  tiny  surveying, 
excavating  or  exploring  of  nny  abo- 
riginal antiquities  on  state  land,  must 
obtain  a permit  from  director  of  de- 
partment of  conservation.  Op.  Atty. 
lien.,  Aug.  22,  lp.">7,  No.  2932. 


3 15.1805  Historical  records  and  papers;  collection,  preserva- 
tion; local  public  institutions  as  depository;  certified  copies  as  evi- 
dcncc;  disposal  of  valueless  records.]  Xu\  5.  The  said  commission 
shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  public  officials 
in  assist  in  the  performance  of  this  power,  to  collect  front  the  public 
offices  in  the  slide,  including  state,  county,  city,  village,  school  and 
township  oi  l tecs,  such  records,  files,  documents,  books  and  papers  as 
arc  not  in  current  use,  and  are  of  value,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission; and  it  is  hereby  made  the  legal  custodian  of  such  records, 
files,  documents,  books  and  papers  when  collected  and  transferred 
to  its  possession.  The  commission  shall  provide  for  their  preserva- 
tion, classification,  arranging  and  indexing,  so  that  they  may  he  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  public:  Provided,  That  in  counties  where 
there  is  a public  institution  having  a fireproof  building  and  suitable 
arrangements  for  carefully  keeping  such  publications,  records,  files, 
documents,  etc  , so  that  in  the  opinion  of  said  commission  they  can 
be  safely  stored,  the  smite  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  institution.  A list  thereof,  however,  shall  he  furnished 
the  commission  and  shall  he  kept  of  record  ill  its  office.  A copy  of  the 

finding  of  lit uiutissiou  that  such  depository  is  a safe  and  a proper 

one  in  its  opinion  shall  be  made  n part  of  the  official  records  of  said 
commission  Copies  of  nil  -atiitli  papers,  documents,  files  and  records, 
n lien  made  and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  or  archivist  of  said  com- 
mission. him  1 1 be  admitted  in  evidence  in  all  courts,  with  the  sumo 
effect  as  if  certified  to  by  the  original  custodian  thereof. 

Any  record  that  is  required  to  lie  kept  by  n public  officer  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  law,  or  that  is  a writing  re- 
quired to  be  filed  in  n public  office,  or  is  a written  memorial  of  a trans- 
action of  a public  officer  inndc  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duty,  sltnll  bo 
the  property  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  mid  may  not  bo 
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disposed  of.  mutilated  or  destroyed  except  as  provided  by  law.  The 
directing  authority  of  each  state  and/or  county,  multi-county,  school 
and/or  municipal  agency,  department,  bonrd.  commission  and  insti- 
tution of  government  shall  present  to  the  Michigan  historical  com- 
mission ♦ [it  sehcdulc  governing  disposal  of,  or]  a list  or  description 
of  the  papers,  documents  and  other  records  which  [he  shall  eertify] 
are  useless  and  which  linve  ceased  to  he  of  vnlne  to  said  governmental 
[itgptiry  and  to  its  duties  to  the  public,]  whereupon  the  snid  historical 
commission  shall  inspect  the  said  papers,  documents  and  other  records 
and  shall  requisition  for  transfer  from  said  directing  authority  to 
said  Michigan  historical  commission,  such  papers,  documents  and 
other  records  us  said  commission  shall  deem  to  he  of  value. 

♦ [As  soon  as  possible  after  the  inspection  liy  the  historical  com- 
mission and  the  transfer  of  records  deemed  to  have  value  has  been 
completed.]  the  snid  directing  authority  of  snid  agency,  department, 
hoard,  commission  and  institution  shall  [submit  the  schedule  govern- 
ing the  disposal  of,  or]  the  remainder  of  [the  list  of]  such  pnpers, 
documents  and  other  records  to  the  state  administrative  board,  who 
shall  ♦ [approve  or  disapprove  the  disposal  schedule  or  list  and 
order  the  destruction  of  the  valueless  records  accordingly], 

<<\  I.  ’48.  § .199.5;  C.  L.  ’29,  § 8118;  C.  h.  ’15,  5 1 07-t i . ) 


History. 

A s amended  by  Puli.  Arts  1923,  No. 
144.  off.  Ang  30;  1943,  No.  172.  off. 
•Tiilv  38,  wlurli  ronlninrit  n srrtion  2 
repealing  nil  arts  nnd  ports  of  nets  in 
ronaistrnt  flurrwith;  1932,  No.  154, 
rff.  Sept.  IS;  19ri\  No.  39.  off.  Oct 
14. 

Cross  references. 

Historical  commission  proper  slnlo 
ngi  nry  to  roeeivo  nnd  Weep  records 
nnd  pnpers  of  I'nited  States  land  of- 
fice. see  45  1.9.1821,  13.1831,  infra; 
destruction  nf  records  after  filming, 
4 3.991,  snprn 

1-10.  (Reserved  for  future  use.) 

11.  Construction,  operation  and  of- 

foct. 

Pity  rh.irtrra  nnd  nmendmenta 
therein  nrr  subject  to  tlie  Constitution 
nnd  general  lawn  of  the  state,  and 
since  this  neelion  is  n general  low, 
city  charter  containing  provisions 
which  are  contrary  to  this  section, 
this  section  shall  lie  paramount  not- 
withstanding such  eharter  provisions. 
Op.  Atty.  Urn.,  Juno  10,  1932,  No. 
1633. 

12.  Disposition  of  papers  and  docu- 

ments. 

Papers,  rionimenta  nnd  other  roe- 
erils  which  linve  rinsed  to  lie  ef  valuo 
stimild  tic  referred  to  Michigan  his- 
torical commission  for  disposition  pur- 
suant to  this  net,  an  amended.  Op. 
Atty.  (Ion.,  April  13,  1948,  No.  733. 


Copies  of  pnrolo  records  nood  not  ho 
preserved  after  parole  cane  in  closed. 
Op  Atty.  Cm.,  Fob.  21.  1949,  No.  899. 

Ueeords,  papers  nnd  doruinents  on 
file  not  less  than  ten  yearn,  which  nro 
incident  to  the  issunnee  of  teachers* 
certificates,  ore  In  lie  reviewed  by  tho 
historical  commission,  and  any  of  tho 
mntrrinls  not  wanted  hv  the  rnnnnis- 
sioo  should  Ihrn  Cr  disposed  nf  un- 
der tho  direction  nf  the  slate  adminis- 
trative hoard.  Op.  Attv.  (ten.,  Aug. 
24,  193(1,  No.  1187. 

Papers,  honks  of  accounts,  etc.,  filed 
with  county  clerk  in  receivership  mut- 
ters could  he  destroyed  hv  order  of 
the  circuit  court  in  complianeo  with 
this  act.  op.  Atty.  Urn.,  April  15, 
1952,  No.  1538. 

t>rsrriptive  lists  of  records  accu- 
mulateil  under  Idnr  nkv  law  nnd  morn 
than  15  years  old  are  to  ho  submitted 
to  historical  commission ; such  rec- 
ords may  lie  destroyed  by  the  corpo- 
ration and  seeuritios  commission  only 
after  retention  of  records  having  his- 
torical value.  Op.  Ally.  Ocn..  March 
17.  1953,  No.  1955. 

Duplicate  copies  of  public  records 
which  aro  filed  in  mnro  than  one  of- 
fice not  under  the  control  nf  the  snmo 
directing  Authority  must  ho  included 
in  tho  list  submitted  by  each  office  to 
the  Michignn  historical  commisoion 
for  disposition  in  Accordance  with  tho 
provisions  of  this  net.  Op.  Atty.  Ocn., 
Juno  25.  1938.  No.  2653. 

Specific  provisions  of  1 17.608(1) 
establish  procedures  to  ho  followed 
relative  to  destruction  of  records  of 
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employment  eommUilon,  Mid  aeetloa  reeordt  («t  forth  is  tfeti  .actios  aad  la 
betas  deemed  aa  aieeptloa  to  (oitil  I S.SH(lJe).  Op.  Atty.  Oea.,  May 
provi.iona  eonearalas  daatruatioa  of  1957,  No.  2944. 

§ 15.1806]  Publication  of  material;  payment  of  expenses. 

Sec.  (>.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication the  material  referred  to  in  section  four  [4]  of  this  act.  The 
volumes  of  said  publication  shall  be  issued  in  editions  of  not  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  [2,500]  copies,  and  eontuin  not 
exceeding  seven  hundred  fifty  [750]  pages  each.  They  shall  be 
printed  and  hound  in  substantial  uniformity  with  the  volumes 
issued  by  other  historical  societies  and  the  several  state  depart- 
ments. Said  printing,  together  with  such  bulletins,  including  a histori- 
cal quarterly  .journal  such  as  is  issued  by  other  historical  societies, 
and  such  reprints  of  books,  maps,  and  articles  as  may  be  determined 
upon  bv  the  commission,  shall  be  paid  ont  of  the  appropriation  hereby 
made.  ((V  L.  ’48,  § 399.6,  C.  L.  ’29,  § 8119;  C.  L.  ’15,  § 10732.) 

History.  Cross- rafaroiie*. 

As  amended  by  Pub.  Acts  1917,  No.  Stylo  and  site  of  stats  publications, 
19'.',  iind.  eff.  May  8.  sro  t 4.341,  supra. 

§ 15.1807]  Custodian  [of  publications  of  historical  commia- 
■ion,  museum];  distribution,  exchange  and[or]  sale  of  publica- 
tions. Si:<\  7.  The  secretary  of  tbc  commission  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  publications  of  the  commission,  and  of  the  museum,  and 
shall  distribute  and[/or]  exchange  such  publications  with  domestic 
and  foreign  states,  governments  and  insti'utiona  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  commission.  [lie  shall 
furnish]  one  [1]  copy  of  each  volume  published  ♦ to  each  school 
library  and  educational  institution,  public  librury  and  grange  library 
in  the  state  of  Michigan  when  authoritatively  and  officially  requested 
so  to  do  by  tbc  officers  thereof.  6 lie  shall  6 furnish  to  each 
member  of  the  legislature  during  his  term  of  office  one  |1)  copy  of 
each  voluiii",  bulletin  and  journal  published  during  such  term.  [Ho 
may  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  state  historical  society  one  [1] 
copy  of  each  volume,  bulletin  and  journal  published  during  tlm 
term  of  bis  membership  in  the  society,  in  recognition  of  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  society  in  behalf  of  the  historical  work  of  the 
commission  ] The  remainder  of  the  said  copies  of  snid  volumes 
ami  publications  shall  be  sold  by  said  secretary  at  a price  of  not 
less  than  one  [11  dollar  for  each  volume,  and  at  such  price  for 
each  bulletin  and  journal  as  mny  be  fixed  by  the  commission.  The 
money  arising  from  such  sales  and  from  certified  copies  of  docu- 
ments shall  be  placed  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund  (0.  L.  ’48,  § 399.7;  C.  L.  ’29,  § 8120;  C.  L.  ’15,  § 10733.) 

History. 

An  amended  l»y  Pub.  Acts  1917,  No. 

102,  imd.  off.  May  I;  1031,  No.  245, 
off.  Hc|»t.  18. 

S 15.1808  Historical  commission;  secretary,  delegation  of  au- 
thority to;  employees;  salaries  and  expenses.]  Sec.  8.  The  score- 
tnry  of  said  commission  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  commission  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  other  em- 
ployees as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  [The  commission  mny  delegate 
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to  the  secretary  such  authority  as  ia  necessary  to  carry  nut  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  act  ] The  secretary  and  other  employers  shall  receive 
such  salaries  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  and  also  such 
traveling  expenses  cs  shall  be  necessary.  (C.  L.  '48,  $ 399.8;  C.  h.  ’29, 
§ 8121  i C.  L.  ’15,  § 10734.) 

History.  imd.  off.  Mny  8;  1933,  No.  14,  Imd. 

As  amended  h.v  Puh.  Aria  1016,  No.  off.  Kelt.  17;  1051,  No.  260,  Imd.  off. 

222,  Imd.  off.  Msy  1.1;  1017,  No.  102,  Juno  16. 

8 15.1808(1)  Same;  rulos  and  regulations.]  Skc.  8n.  The 
commission  shall  make  rules  nnd  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  pursuant  to  Act  No.  88  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
]!>43,  ns  amended,  being  sections  24.71  to  24.82,  inclusive,  of  the  Com* 
piled  Laws  of  1948.  (C.  L.  ’48,  § 399.8a.) 

History.  Statutory  reference. 

Added  l>y  Puli.  Acts  1051,  No.  250,  Art  SO,  1043,  above  referred  to,  ie 
Imd.  eff.  Juno  15.  it  3..1fl0(7)-3.560(18),  eupra. 

§ 15.1809]  Annual  report;  contents.  Sec.  9.  The  said  com- 
mission shall  make  annual  reports  on  the  first  (1st)  dny  of  January 
of  each  year  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  setting  forth  the  char- 
acter ami  extent  of  the  work  done  under  its  supervision  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  amounts  of  money  expended  by  it  for 
the  various  purposes  authorized  by  this  act.  (C.  L.  ’48,  § 399.9; 
C.  Ii.  ’29,  §8122;  C.L. '15,  § 10735.) 

Sec.  10.  (Repealed.) 

This  section  which  wee  C.  I,.  ’29,  t 8123,  mode  en  annual  appropriation  of 
#15,000.  It  wna  repealed  by  Pub.  Acta  1933,  No.  14,  imd.  eff.  Feb.  17. 

§ 15.1810]  (Repealed  by  Pub.  Acts  1945,  No.  2C7,  imd.  eff. 

May  25.) 


Rkoistkation  or  Historic  Sites 
Act  10,  1955,  p.  10;  eff.  Oct.  14. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  historic  sites. 

The  People  of  the  State,  of  Michigan  enact: 

$ 15.1815(1)  Site  of  historic  interest ; application  to  historical 
commission  for  listing.]  Section  1.  Any  agency  of  the  state  of 
Michigan,  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof  owning  or  in  posses- 
sion of  any  site  of  historic  interest,  or  any  person  owning  or  in  pos- 
nession  of  such  site,  and  any  person  having  the  consent  of  such  owner 
or  person  in  possession,  inay  apply  to  the  Michigan  historical  commis- 
sion to  have  such  site  listed  as  a state  historic  site.  (C.  L.  ’48, 
i 399.151.) 

§15.1815(2)  Same;  lilting  in  regiiter,  display  of  marker.] 
Rec.  2.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Michigan  historical  commission, 
■tieh  site  ia  of  sufficient  general  historical  interest,  they  shall  liet  such 
site  in  a register  kept  for  that  purpose  and  shall  authorize  to  be 
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displayed  at  anch  site  a auitablc  numbered  marker,  approved  by  the 
commission  as  to  text  and  construction,  indicating  that  such  site  is  a 
registered  state  historic  site.  Such  marker  shall  not  bear  the  name 
of  any  commissioner  or  state  official.  (C.  L.  ’48,  § 399.152.) 

UEconos  or  United  States  Land  OrncE 

Act  54, 1927,  p.  65;  imd.  off.  April  18. 

AN  ACT  to  designate  the  Michigan  historical  commission  as  the 
proper  state  agency  to  receive  and  safely  keep  the  records  of 
the  United  States  land  office,  formerly  kept  in  the  atate  of 
Michigan,  and  to  allow  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  free 
access  to  the  same. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Michiyan  enact: 

§ 1 5. 1 821  ] Records  of  U.  8.  land  offices ; keeping  by  historical 
commission,  access  of  authorities.  Section  1.  The  Michigan  his- 
torical commission  lie  and  it  is  hereby  designated  as  the  agency  of 
the  state  of  Michigan  to  receive  and  safely  keep  the  transcripts, 
documents  and  records  of  the  land  office  or  land  offices  formerly 
maintained  liy  the  United  States  in  the  state  of  Michigan;  and  that 
any  and  all  authorities  of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
allowed  to  have  free  access  to  the  sume  at  uny  time  without  cost  or 
expense  to  them,  us  provided  by  the  act  of  congress,  approved  May 
twenty-eight  (28),  nineteen  hundred  twenty-six  (1926).  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  certain  records  of  the  gen- 
eral land  office  to  states  and  for  other  purposes."  (C.  Ij.  ’48,  § 399.51 ; 
C.  L ’29,  § 8125.) 

Statutory  roforonco. 

TIip  net,  uliovo  referred  to,  ie  43 
USC  25  anil  25u. 

United  States  Field  Notes,  Maps,  Plats  and  Records 

Act  55,  1927,  p.  66;  imd.  eft.  April  18. 

AN  ACT  to  designate  the  Michigan  historical  commission  as  the 
proper  state  agency  to  receive  and  safely  keep  the  field  notes, 
maps,  plats,  records,  and  all  other  papers  appertaining  to  land 
titles  in  the  public  survey  office  of  tbo  Unite*l  States  in  said  atate. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Miehiyan  enact : 

§ 15.1831]  Rocorda  pertaining  to  land  titles  in  U.  8.  survey 
office ; keeping  by  historical  commission,  access  of  authorities.  Sec- 
tion 1.  The  Michigan  historical  commission  he  ami  it  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  agency  of  the  state  of  Michigan  to  receive  and 
safely  keep  the  field  notes,  maps,  plats,  records,  anil  all  other 
papers  appertaining  to  land  titles  in  the  publio  survey  office  of 
the  United  Stntes,  relating  to  the  state  of  Michigan,  that  may  not 
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Chap.  148 — Historical  CommUrion  $ 15.1831 


S i!iTV!ni*byi  S\UniKted  •"<*  that  any  and  all  authentic, 

of  the  United  States  be  nnd  they  are  hereby  allowed  to  have  free 
access  to  the  same  at  any  tunc,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  congress 
approved  May  twenty-eight  [28  J,  nineteen  hundred  twenty-six  (19261.' 
Th  i n ^ pr0V,de  ,or  the  tr,n«fer  certain  records  of 
1 390  61.  C . l"4{  | 8*126°)  “d  ' PUrP°^  ” (C‘  L'  ’48- 


SUUlonr  rsfsrsnso. 

Tk«  set,  sb«v#  referred  to,  Is  4t 
U80  28  sad  26s. 
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» PUBLIC*' ACTS  iW~Noe.;id,  1 1. 

tN«  10.1 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  tho  registration  of  historic  rites. 

r ; fto  Ptcplt  of  tk4  Stilt  vf  Middtan  *mct: 

399.191  Historical  sites;  listing.  {M.S.A.  15.1813(1)] 

Sec  1.  Any  agency  of  the  stato  of  Michigan,  or  of  any  political  fcubdlvisloo  thereof 
osnrinf  or  in  possession  of  any  site  of  historic  interest,  or  any  person  owning  or  in  poo> 
eesrioo  of  such  site,  and  any  person  havthg  thd  consent  of  such  owner  or  person  in  bossed. 
rion^majMtoply  to  the  Michigan  hutorjea]  coounisaion  to  have,  such  sits.  Urtni.Oi  a state 

399.1S2  Same;  register,  marker.  [M.S.A.  15.1815(2)] 

Sec.  2.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Michigan  historical  commission,  such' site  U of  rufficient 
general  historical  interest,  they  shall  list  such  site  in  a register  kept  for  that  purpose  and  shall 
authorise  to  be  displayed  at  such  site  a suitable  numbered  marker,  approved  by  the  com-- 
sriseion  as  to  teat  and  construction,  indicating  that  such  site  is  a registered  state  .historic 
site  Such  marker  shall  not  bear  the  name  of  any  commissiooer  or  state  official 
Approved  March  17,  1955.  '' 
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APPENDIX  E 

.1973  POTENTIAL  STATE  PARK  STUDY 
IN  BARAGA  COUNTY 

Source:  Larry  C.  Miller,  Michigan  Department 

of  Natural  Resources 
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AREAS  SUITABLE  FOR  STATE  PARK  STUDY 


ALL  WOOD  PROPERTY  STUDIED  IN  1973  FOR  STATE  PARK  POTENTIAL 


POTENTIAL  STATE  PARK  STUDY  IN  BARAGA  COUNTY 

.arry  C.  MMar,  Advance  Planning  Michigan  Dopt.  of  Natural  Roaourcaa 
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APPENDIX  F 

PROPOSED  MASTER  PLAN  FOR 
CRAIG  LAKE  STATE  PARK 

Source:  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 

Resources 
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A Proposed  Master  Plan 
for 

Craig  Lake  State  Park 
November  12,  1975 


Location 

Craig  Lake  State  Park  Is  located  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Baraga 
County,  situated  in  the  western  half  of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula.  The 
park  lies  35  miles  west  of  Marquette.  Its  specific  location  and  relation- 
ship to  the  adjacent  state  and  national  forest  lands  is  illustrated  on 
the  attached  map. 

Background 

In  January  1966,  after  a lengthy  period  of  field  review  by  interested 
citizens  and  Department  personnel,  the  Natural  Resources  Commission 
approved  the  purchase  of  673  acres  of  land  on  Crooked  Lake  for  state  park 
purposes.  Prior  to  this  period  of  time,  the  Department's  Forestry  Divi- 
sion administered  2,120  acres  in  the  area  as  a part  of  the  state  forest 
system.  Subsequently  these  lands  were  administratively  transferred  to 
the  Parks  Division  and  incorporated  into  the  dedicated  boundary  of  this 
new  Michigan  state  park.  Present  management  plans  parallel  the  "multiple 
use  concept"  which  is  basically  the  same  type  of  management  philosophy 
followed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Michigan  Forestry  Division. 

Park  Objectives 

Philosophy  relative  to  future  management,  development  and  consequent 
use  of  the  park  will  stress  the  site's  "primitive"  qualities;  its  numerous 
lakes,  free-flowing  rivers  and  streams,  marshes  and  woods.  Special  care 
will  be  taken  to  continue  a high  quality  fisheries  program  within  the 
park's  seven  major  lakes.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  maximum  design 
capacity  at  any  one  time  for  the  park  will  be  500  people. 

Park  Size 

The  dedicated  park  boundary  encompasses  an  area  of  approximately 
10,720  acres  in  a rectangular  configuration  approximately  4 miles  by  6 
miles.  At  the  present  time,  a little  more  than  one-half  or  5,709  acres 
are  in  public  ownership.  Past  acquisition  priorities  have  stressed  pur- 
chase of  available  lands  on  Craig  and  Crooked  Lakes.  Locations  of  state 
owned  lands  are  illustrated  on  the  attached  map. 
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Adm inistration 

Administered  as  a state  park  unit  by  the  Parks  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Day  to  day  park  management  and  opera- 
tional responsibilities  are  assigned  to  the  staff  at  Van  Riper  State 
Park,  located  8 miles  east. 

Present  Use 

As  might  be  expected,  a wide  range  of  recreational  uses  are  made 
of  the  park  lands.  These  include  fishing,  hiking,  snowmobiling,  hunting, 
boating  and  canoeing.  Development  at  the  present  is  confined  to  several 
trail  roads  and  the  formerly  privately  owned  lodge  and  support  buildings 
on  the  west  shore  of  Craig  Lake.  The  lodge  is  being  used  as  a temporary 
outdoor  center,  available  for  overnight  organizational  use  on  a reserva- 
tion basis. 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

The  park's  seven  major  water  bodies  and  eight  miles  of  rivers  and 
streams  support  numerous  fisheries.  Craig  Lake  contains  the  most  diver- 
sified game-fish  population  of  the  seven  lakes;  namely,  muskallonge, 
walleye,  small  mouth  bass,  yellow  perch,  and  black  crappie.  Small  and 
largemouth  bass  dominate  Crooked  Lake.  Surveys  of  Clair  Lake  reveal 
predominately  green  sunfish  and  yellow  perch.  Teddy,  Nelligan  and 
Thomas  Lakes  are  known  also  to  contain  northern  pike  and  white  sucker. 

Populations  of  birds  and  animals  likely  to  be  found  in  the  park  are: 
loons,  herons,  mallards  and  black  ducks,  gulls,  owls,  night  hawks, 
swifts,  eagles,  kingfishers,  fleckers,  sapsuckers,  woodpeckers,  kingbirds, 
hawks,  grouse,  woodcocks,  sandpipers,  flycatchers,  swallows,  jays,  ravens, 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  wrens,  robins,  thrush,  kinglets,  waxwings,  vireos, 
warblers,  blackbirds,  grackels,  grosbeaks,  juncos,  shrews,  mice,  bats, 
black  bear,  raccoons,  weasels,  mink,  otter,  red  fox,  coyote,  wolf,  bobcat, 
woodchuck,  chipmunk,  squirrels,  beaver,  muskrat,  porcupine,  hare,  and  white 
tail  deer. 

Physiography 

The  park  is  marked  by  low  finger’ike  drainage  corridors  interspersed 
between  high  rugged  terrain,  giving  the  impression  of  hills  and  valleys 
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throughout  the  area.  Also  associated  with  the  upland  areas  are  numerous 
exhibits  of  rock  outcrop. 

Forest  Cover 

The  park  has  witnessed  a dramatic  change  in  plant  associations  since 
the  logging  days  when  white  pine  dominated  the  region.  Today,  occupying 
the  upland  areas  are  white  pine,  northern  hardwoods  and  some  spruce  and 
fir. 

Other  species  such  as  swamp  conifers,  black  spruce,  lowland  hardwoods, 
cedar,  aspen  and  white  birch  occupy  the  lowlands.  Low  swampy  areas  of 
bog  and  muskeg  occur  along  a good  portion  of  the  lake  edges.  Lowland 
brush,  alder,  dogwood  and  willow  are  found  along  many  streams. 

Hydrology 

The  park's  lakes  and  streams  are  attributed  with  many  natural  fea- 
tures. Waterfalls,  large  rock  outcroppings  overlooking  the  lakes,  and 
islands  are  common.  These  natural  features  provide  an  important  basis 
for  recreational  opportunities. 

Access  and  Proposed  Park  Entrance 

There  are  presently  two  vehicular  access  routes  to  the  park.  One 
is  a mile  long  service  road  beginning  at  U.  S.  41  near  Nestoria  and 
extending  to  the  northwest  portion  of  the  park.  A second  access  point 
is  one  maintained  by  the  DNR  and  the  county  road  commission.  It  begins 
on  U.  S.  41  and  extends  along  Nelligan  Creek  and  on  to  Keewaydin  Lake. 

This  latter  route  has  been  selected  to  be  the  park's  single  long-range 
access  point. 

Interior  Access 

The  forms  of  interior  circulation  will  consist  of  limited  vehicular, 
hiking  trails,  canoe  or  boat  and  snowmobiles.  Vehicular  access  will 
penetrate  as  far  as  Keewaydin  Lake.  One  access  road  will  take  off  from 
the  Keewaydin  Lake  Road  to  provide  penetration  into  the  south  limits  of 
Crooked  Lake  with  a parking  area  some  500*  back  of  the  shoreline.  Another 
road  will  progress  a short  distance  west  of  the  Keewaydin  access  route  in 
the  southern  area  of  the  park  to  an  outpost  camping  area.  Access  to  the 
park's  more  remote  northern  portions  will  be  by  foot  or  canoe. 
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Fishermen  and  others  not  wishing  to  carry  in  watercraft  will  find  state 
owned  crafts  placed  at  strategic  lake  access  sites. 

Park  Headquarters 

Located  near  the  park  entrance  will  be  the  park  headquarters.  To 
be  located  in  this  area  are  such  facilities  as  an  office,  shop  and  narage 
building,  and  perhaps  a residence  for  a permanent  full-time  park  manager. 
Visitor  orientation  facilities  will  also  be  provided. 

Camping 

Overnight  camping  with  towed  vehicles  or  tentage  will  be  accommodated 
in  the  park's  outpost  camping  area  near  the  park  entrance.  Facilities 
here  will  be  rustic  or  primitive  in  nature.  No  more  than  20  individual 
camps  will  be  accommodated  during  any  one  time.  Sites  will  be  widely 
dispersed  to  provide  buffer  between  individual  camping  parties.  Vault 
toilets  and  hand  pump  water  sources  will  be  provided. 

Camping  in  the  park  interior  will  be  similar  to  that  offered  in  the 
Sylvania  Recreation  Area.  Campers  will  be  required  to  register  at  the 
park  headquarters  and  will  be  assigned  a campsite  or  several  different 
campsites,  depending  upon  their  length  of  stay,  to  reduce  congestion. 

The  sites  will  be  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  the  park. 

Shoreline  camps  will  be  accessible  from  watercraft  with  a mainte- 
nance access  off  the  trail  system.  Each  camp  area  will  be  small,  capable 
of  accommodating  from  one  to  five  parties  of  two  people  per  party.  Such 
camps  will  be  located  a minimum  of  150  feet  from  the  water's  edge. 

Hiking  trail  camps  will  be  similar  in  character.  Potable  water  will 
be  available  at  strategic  locations  throughout  the  park  but  not  necessarily 
at  each  campsite  location.  Vault  toilet  locations  will  be  similarly  pro- 
vided. 

Day  Use 

Provisions  for  hunting,  subject  to  normal  season  and  bag  limits,  are 
planned  to  continue.  It  Is  also  recommended  that  special 
fishing  regulations  continue  to  apply  since  the  fisheries  resources  of 
the  lakes  are  the  primary  reason  many  people  visit  the  area.  Motorized 
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watercraft  will  continue  to  be  prohibited  on  the  park's  lakes.  Allowance 
for  snowmobillng  and  cross  country  skiing  in  appropriate  zones  is  also 
planned. 

Forest  Management 

Inasmuch  as  Craig  Lake  State  Park  will  be  managed  as  a "primitive" 
area  as  opposed  to  a "wilderness"  area,  management  of  timber  resources 
will  be  programmed  in  certain  portions  of  the  park.  Sites  selected 
will  be  in  consultation  with  the  Forestry  Division  and  limited  to  zones 
well  back  from  the  park's  shorelands  and  travel  influence  zones. 

The  McCormack  Tract 

Located  just  east  of  the  park  is  the  Cyrus  H.  McCormack  Experimental 
Forest,  a large  research  area  under  the  management  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  The  Parks  Division  will  attempt  to  dovetail  man- 
agement and  recreational  programs  of  the  two  units.  One  possibility  is 
a pedestrian  trail  corridor  linking  the  two  areas. 

Land  Acquisition 

A sizable  portion  of  the  park  remains  in  private  ownership.  Addi- 
tional properties  will  be  acquired  as  funds  become  available  and  willing 
sellers  appear.  Since  most  of  the  lake  frontage  is  already  acquired, 
second  priority  lands  will  be  those  that  provide  for  interior  park  roads 
and  trails  as  indicated  on  the  plan. 

Development  Priorities 

High  priority  shall  be  given  to  establishing  the  trail  road  and 
parking  to  Crooked  Lake  and  Its  small  trail  head  parking.  This  along 
with  additional  land  acquisition  in  the  area  north  of  the  departure  point 
will  enable  the  park  to  provide  single  entrance  control.  Medium  priority 
shall  be  the  continued  establishment  of  additional  trails  and  the  over- 
night camping  sites  in  the  park's  northern  portion.  Lower  priority  will 
be  given  to  the  outpost  camping  area  and  headquarters  area  near  U.S.  41. 

Time  Schedule 

The  completion  of  this  project  as  outlined  here  will  depend  largely 
on  the  success  of  the  land  acquisition  program.  It  Is  expected  that  this 
could  take  up  to  10  years. 
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APPENDIX  G 

EXISTING  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ADMINISTERED  STATE  PARKS 
WITHIN  THE  STUDY  AREA 

Source:  Michigan  Department  of 

Natural  Resources 
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APPENDIX  H 

MICHIGAN  RECREATION  SURVEY 

Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Michigan  Recreation  Plan,  1974 
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4.  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES  AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  FACTORS  ON  RECREATION  PARTICIPATION 


Prior  to  presenting  an  overview  of  the  relative  importance  of  recreation  activities  as 
determined  from  surveys  and  how  this  participation  varies  by  age  and  income,  some  general 
implications  of  factors  affecting  recreation  opportunity  are  appropriate.  Future  recreation 
opportunity  will  be  affected  by  a number  of  factors.^  Even  if  individual  recreation  activity 
preferences  were  to  remain  unchanged,  absolute  levels  of  participation  would  increase  simply 
because  of  the  growth  in  population.  Areas  growing  most  rapidly  will  obviously  experience  the 
largest  growth  in  aggregate  demand.  Preference  patterns  should  also  change  as  a result  of 
technological  developments,  better  access  to  recreation  resources,  as  well  as  from  socio-economic 
changes.  Of  the  socio-economic  factors  influencing  participation  patterns,  income  will  exhibit 
the  greatest  influence  in  most  activities  for  the  state  as  a whole.  Participation  rates,  as  a result 
of  rising  income,  will  increase  for  the  more  expensive  sports  such  as  skiing,  power  boating  and 
;olf.  Access  advantages  due  to  higher  levels  of  automobile  ownership  will  contribute  to  this 
nigher  rate  despite  a high  probability  of  an  overall  increase  in  travel  costs.  Changes  in  the  age 
Structure  will  also  have  significant  effects.  Other  factors  such  as  discretionary  time,  population 
density,  family  size  and  home  ownership  will  also  affect  recreation  participation. 

Table  1 1 identifies  the  relative  ranking  of  selected  recreation  activities  in  terms  of  percent 
of  population  participating.  The  data  was  obtained  through  the  Office  of  Planning  Services 
statewide  Michigan  recreation  survey.  This  survey  resulted  in  10,241  interviews  selected  randomly 
throughout  the  state  during  the  summer  of  1972.  (See  description  of  surveys  in  Chapter  III) 

The  table  also  ranks  the  activities  by  total  number  of  days  for  each  during 
the  year  1971-1972.  The  survey  obtained  data  on  annual  activities,  summer  weekday  activities 
and  summer  weekend  activities.  Procedural  details  for  this  survey  are  presented  in  Chapter  III, 
preceding  the  supply  and  demand  analysis.  Some  caution  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  the 
data  in  Table  11.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully  consider  the  nature  of  the  recreation  category  when 
interpreting  the  relative  ranking.  Particular  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  percent  of 
annual  activity  taking  place  during  the  summer  months.  Some  under-  or  over-reporting  of 
activities  not  occurring  within  the  survey  period  of  July  and  August  may  have  occurred  due  to 
possible  recall  difficulties  of  respondents.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  annual  data  and 
summer  data  is  a representative  picture  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  these  activities. 

The  five  most  popular  activities  in  terms  of  numbers  of  participants  were:  picnicking. 
swimming  in  lakes,  fishing,  swimming  in  pools,  power  boating  (including  water  skiing)*. 

Camping,  nature  study  and  bicycling  were  also  among  the  more  popular.  Indoor  and  outdoor 
competitive  sports  ranked  higher,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  category  in  that  ii  u 
less  specific  and  could  include  more  possibilities.  It  is  also  surprising  that  snowmobiling  ranked 
higher  than  other  boating,  and  canoeing  ranked  the  same  as  hunting.  This  is  difficult  to  reconcile. 
Perhaps  it  is  due  to  better  recall  of  snowmobiling  trips.  The  fact  that  a high  proportion  of 
respondents  were  female  may  have  biased  the  reporting  to  some  extent.  The  other  activities 
surveyed  rank  comparatively  low.  However,  the  per  capita  participation  rates  indicate  they  are 
very  important  in  terms  of  the  level  of  participation. 

The  percent  of  annual  activity  days  occurring  during  July  and  August  represents  an  interest- 
ing distribution  which  is  difficult  to  interpret  with  confidence  due  to  changes  in  recreation 
patterns.  On  the  whole,  the  data  appears  representative  considering  some  of  the  factors  bringing 
about  change  in  activity  patterns.  Some  activities  are,  however,  lower  than  might  be  expected  for 
this  period.  Camping  and  canoeing,  for  example,  are  not  as  high  as  would  normally  be  expected. 


*Re  boating  data,  see  footnote,  page  63. 
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Fishing  is  also  lower  than  would  be  expected,  but  this  is  most  likely  caused  by  increased 
spring  and  winter  fishing,  and  fall  salmon  fishing.  Although  the  percent  of  activity  occurring 
in  July  and  August  for  the  seasonally  sensitive  activities  provides  some  surprises,  the  drta 
serves  to  highlight  the  need  for  monitoring  activity  frequency  and  preference  patterns. 

Figure  4 presents  statewide  comparisons  between  participating  families  and  1970  census 
families  of  selected  income  groups;  and  participating  population  and  census  population  of 
selected  age  categories  for  sixteen  recreation  activities.  These  charts  and  related  interpretation 
involve  recreation  participation  as  it  varies  according  to  the  socio-economic  indices  of  age  and 
income.  The  data  is  directly  related  to  the  recreation  activities  presented  above  and  is  a product 
of  the  statewide  survey.  In  obtaining  an  overall  perspective  of  recreation,  it  is  important  to 
examine  the  influence  of  these  two  variables  and  obtain  some  understanding  of  how  age  and 
income  are  key  factors  in  both  choice  and  the  level  of  recreation  participation. 

Attempting  to  devise  norms  for  recreation  opportunity  relative  to  these  two  factors  is  an 
extremely  complex  subject.  For  example,  to  conclude  that  an  income  group  at  one  level  should 
have  the  same  participation  as  an  income  group  of  another  level  would  be  highly  questionable. 
Without  question,  however,  these  two  factors  are  important  in  the  process  of  attempting  to 
resolve  inequities  in  the  recreation  system. 

Generally,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerably  less  participation  by  the  lower  income  groups 
(income  not  exceeding  $10,000)  in  relation  to  their  proportion  of  the  census  families  and 
slightly  more  participation  by  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups  ($10-$15,000  through 
$25,000  and  over).  The  greatest  difference  between  the  participating  families  and  the  census 
families  occurs,  however,  in  the  less-than-$3,000  group.  For  most  activities,  families  in  this 
group  participate  at  slightly  less  than  half  of  their  proportion  of  the  census  families.  The  lower 
income  families  are  probably  restrained  because  of  income  limitations  from  participating  at  levels 
commensurate  with  their  proportion  of  the  census  families,  or  they  may  have  low  interest  in 
recreation  springing  from  the  same  factors  causing  their  low  income,  such  as  old  age.  The 
middle  income  families  appear  to  have  the  best  combination  of  time,  money,  and  interest,  as 
they  participate  in  most  of  the  activities  at  levels  slightly  higher  than  their  proportion  of  the 
census  families.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  the  highest  income  group  shows  a decline 
in  participation  compared  to  the  middle  income  groups.  This  may  arise  from  their  having 
recreation  interests  in  other  areas  than  the  sixteen  activities  covered. 

The  age  group  comparisons,  for  the  most  part,  show  that  the  younger  age  groups  participate 
at  higher  levels  than  their  proportion  to  census  population;  and  the  older  age  groups  participate 
at  lower  levels  than  their  proportions  of  the  census  population.  The  greatest  difference  between 
the  participating  population  and  census  population  generally  occurs  in  the  over  45  age  groups. 

A closer  examination  of  the  various  levels  that  occur  among  the  activities  shows  that 
picnicking  is  the  activity  that  most  closely  fits  the  census  distribution  in  all  increments. 

Organized  playgrounds  shows  the  greatest  variation  with  a significant  over-representation  by  the 
$10,000-$1 5,000  income  group  and  under-representation  by  the  lower  income  groups  in  relation 
to  their  respective  proportions  of  the  census  families. 

The  distribution  of  participating  families  in  relationship  to  census  families  is  typified  in  the 
activity  of  canoeing.  The  distribution  for  this  activity  is  similar  to  that  for  all  other  activities. 

The  greatest  difference  from  the  census  families  distribution  occurs  among  the  lower  income 
groups  where  only  from  3 to  5 percent  of  the  participating  families  occurs  compared  to  a 
seven  to  eight  percent  representation  in  the  census. 
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There  is  greater  variability  in  the  age  group  distribution,  attributable  mainly  to  the  wide 
variety  of  activities  and  their  varying  attraction  to  the  different  age  groups.  The  distribution 
of  the  participating  population  for  the  activities  of  picnicking  and  hiking  most  closely  fit  the 
distribution  of  the  census  population,  with  a slight  over-representation  by  the  younger  age  groups. 
This  is  to  be  expected  due  to  the  attraction  of  these  activities  throughout  most  all  age  groups. 

If  there  is  some  surprise  in  this,  it  probably  is  in  the  distribution  for  hiking,  which  may  give 
evidence  that  hiking  is  gaining  in  popularity  among  the  older  age  groups. 

The  greatest  variation  from  the  census  population  distribution  occurs  in  the  activities 
of  motorcycling  and  horseback  riding.  There  is  a significant  over-representation  in  the  younger 
age  groups,  while  the  older  groups  are  considerably  under-represented.  This  comes  as  no  surprise 
considering  the  nature  of  these  two  activities.  Organized  playgrounds  activity  was  not 
intended  to  be  reported  for  those  over  18. 

In  examining  the  participation  distribution  across  activities,  several  things  can  be  noted. 

There  is  very  little  variation  from  activity  to  activity  in  the  distribution  of  participating  families 
by  household  income  groups.  Participation  in  canoeing  and  all  boating  is  somewhat  lopsided 
in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  census  families,  with  more  participation  occurring  by  the 
higher  income  groups.  This  might  be  anticipated  for  these  activities.  Picnicking,  swimming  and 
hiking  are  quite  balanced  across  the  range  of  income  groups.  It  appears  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  the  activities  requiring  relatively  large  investments  in  travel  and  time  and/or  equipment  are 
over-represented  by  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups,  while  activities  that  can  be  participated 
in  close  to  home  and/or  have  little  or  no  special  equipment  requirements  more  closely  approximate 
the  census  distribution  of  income  groups.  A good  example  of  the  former  is  the  distribution  of 
participation  in  horseback  riding.  Levels  of  participation  do  not  exceed  the  census  distribution 
except  in  the  upper  income  levels.  It  is  most  interesting  that  for  no  activity,  except  picnicking, 
does  the  proportion  of  participation  in  the  lower  two  income  groups  exceed  the  census  distribu- 
tion. 


The  most  variation  across  activities  occurs  in  the  age  group  distribution.  Motorcycling  and 
horseback  riding  are  clearly  youth  oriented  activities  with  the  level  of  participation  by  the  14-24 
age  group  being  about  twice  what  this  age  group  represents  in  the  census  distribution.  Indoor 
IQOlls,  Other  indoor  recreation  and  of  course  Playgrounds  are  other  activities  with  high  proportions 
of  young  age  groups  participating  at  or  above  the  census  population.  However,  for  the  activities 
of  picnicking,  beating,  swimming  and  especially  hiking  there  is  a close  fit  between  the  participating 
population  and  the  census  population  for  all  age  groups. 

The  activity  of  hunting  shows  that  the  age  group  of  25-44  makes  up  close  to  40  percent 
of  the  participating  population  as  compared  to  about  23  percent  of  the  census  population. 
Participation  rate  drops  off  somewhat  after  age  45,  and  sharply  after  age  64.  Even  so,  hunting 
generally  holds  up  for  the  older  age  groups  better  than  for  any  other  activity,  indicating  it  has 
almost  life-long  appeal. 
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APPENDIX  I 
RECREATION  TRAILS 

Source : Michigan  Recreation 

Plan,  197 
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RECREATION  TRAILS 


Trails  were  a way  of  life  when  people  were  dependent  on  their  own  power  and 
horses  for  travel.  With  the  advent  of  motor  transportation,  trails  become  recreation-ways, 
i.e.,  a path  or  way  on  which  a leisure-time  outdoor  activity  can  be  pursued.  Such  activity 
serves  as  a diversion  from  work  or  regular  activities,  provides  some  measure  of  physical 
fitness,  appreciation  of  nature,  a sense  of  adventure,  and  refreshment  of  the  spirit  and  mind. 
Socializing  may  also  be  part  of  this  recreational  enjoyment. 

The  state  may  be  returning  to  transportational  uses  of  trails.  In  the  face  of  the 
“energy  crunch”,  we  may  be  forced  to  return  to  a simpler,  harder  life  through  necessity. 
Motor  Vehicle  Funds  are  now  available  at  state  and  local  levels  for  the  building  of 
“facilities  for  non-motorized  transportation”  (Sec.  10k,  Act  327,  P.A.  1972)  under 
the  ^administration  of  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Transportation).  Such  “transportation 
trails”  certainly  warrant  a high  priority  because  of  the  energy  situation  and  because  they 
serve  to  reduce  air  pollution  and  traffic  congestion.  However,  to  what  extent  transportation 
trails  or  bikeways  will  ever  serve  to  provide  significant  “home-to-work”  use,  as  in  parts  of 
Europe,  is  an  open  question  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  trails  with  the  primary  function  of  transportation,  there  are  trails 
. that  serve  recreational  purposes.  Most  of  the  present  trails  fall  in  this  category.  There 
are  numerous  needs  and  forces  at  work  that  portend  a great  national  and  state  recreation 
trail-building  effort-both  motor  and  non-motor  trails,  . ...  ... 

Trails  as  covered  in  this  Plan  are  primarily  recreation  trails,  although  trails  that 
significantly  serve  both  recreation  and  transportation  purposes  are  considered  a part  of 
the  overall  recreation  system  and  hence  are  also  covered.  A detailed  trail  study  and  plan 
for  Michigan  will  appear  as  a supplement  to  the  Recreation  Plan. 

The  growth  of  trails  has  been  slow  over  the  years.  Only  in  very  recent  years  has 
trail  use  caught  the  public  interest  in  Michigan.  The  priority  for  this  type  of  recreational 
activity  has  not  only  been  low  with  respect  to  other  societal  needs,  but  also  with  respect 
to  other  outdoor  recreational  activities.  The  recent  vastly  increased  interest  and  demand 
for  trails  may  stem  from  interest  in  physical  fitness,  the  new  movements  toward  environmental 
awareness  and  desire  to  experience  the  natural  environment.  The  advent  and  promotion  of 
such  new  trail  sports  as  snowmobiling,  cross-country  skiing  and  trailbiking  are  highly 
significant.  A trails  spokesman  at  the  1973  National  Trails  Symposium  in  Colorado  Springs 
estimated  that  25  percent  of  the  people  in  this  nation  need  trails  “to  do  their  recreation 
thing”. 

Trails  provide  recreation  at  relatively  low  cost  to  the  user.  Present  trails  most  often 
utilize  existing  public  lands  and  roads.  Extension  of  the  system  will  entail  purchase  of 
land  or  rights-of-way  across  private  land.  Often  agreements  can  be  negotiated  with  private 
landowners  for  a trails  easement  or  lease,  resulting  in  no  or  minimal  acquisition  costs. 
Abandoned  railroad  rights-of-way  offer  special  opportunities. 

Trail  Classification 

Various  kinds  of  trails  satisfy  various  needs  or  purposes.  Trails  can  be  classified  on 
the  basis  of  the  sport  they  serve,  (hiking,  skiing,  snowmobiling),  their  geographic  location 
(metropolitan,  local,  interstate),  their  history  (Indian,  historical  routes).  Classification  by 
type  of  sport  or  activity  is  the  basic  approach.  Recreation  trails  have  been  broken 
into  two  major  categories:  (1)  pathways  (non-motorized  trails)  and  (2)  ORV  (off-road 

vehicles)  6r  motor  trails.  This  breakdown  is  based  on  marked  differences  in  the  trail 
activities  themselves  and  on  the  common,  but  not  all-prevailing  incompatibility  between  these 
two  mqor  use  types.  The  trail  sport  classification  follows: 
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Pathways  (nop-motorized  trail*) 

•Bicycle  Path,  Lane  or  Route 
-Equestrian  or  Horseback  Riding  Trails 
-Hiking  Path 
•Backpacking  Trails 
-Cross-Country  Skiing  Trail  or  Area 
-Canoeing  Trail 


ORV  (Off-road  Recreational  Vehicle) 

Trails  

•Trailbike  Trail  or  Area 
-Snowmobile  Trail  or  Area 
-All-terrain  Vehicle  (ATV)  Trail  or  Area 
-4-Wheel  Drive  Trail  or  Area 
-Dune  Buggy  Trail  or  Area 


Tne  proposed  federal  North  Country  Trail  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  This  is 
one  of  14  trails  designated  by  Congress  in  the  National  Trails  System  Act  (P.L.  90-543) 
for  study  to  determine  feasibility  and  desirability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Trails  system 
as  a National  Scenic  Trail.  The  proposed  trail  extends  from  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Vermont 
through  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota  for  a total  distance  of  more  than  3,000  miles. 

It  traverses  the  length  of  both  peninsulas  in  Michigan  for  a total  of  788  miles.  Planning,  to  date 
has  primarily  been  a responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Because  of 
its  length  and  expected  huge  cost,  this  trail  may  be  a long  time  in  coming.  However 
popular  segments  of  it  may  well  be  built  at  an  earlier  date,  particularly  those  traversing 
federal  and  state  lands. 
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APPENDIX  J 

SNOWMOBILE  TRAILS 
WITHIN  THE  STUDY  AREA 

Source:  Michigan  Department  of 

Natural  Resources 
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NATURAL  AREAS 


The  natural  areas  and  features  of  the  State  of  Michigan  are  pleasing  and  diverse. 
Ecological  and  landform  diversity  is  a result  of  climatic  contrasts,  diversity  in  the  age  and 
character  of  the  geological  bedrock,  and  complex  glacial  topography.  Despite  the  high 
concentrations  of  population,  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  southern  Lower  Peninsula, 
small  natural  enclaves  and  some  more  or  less  wild  areas  persist  there;  more  extensive  wild 
lands,  some  large  enough  to  be  termed  “wilderness”,  are  still  in  existence  in  the  northern 
two-thirds  of  the  state.  These  areas  represent  a valuable  and  at  the  same  time  a fragile 
heritage. 

The  Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas  Act  (Act  241,  P.A.  1972)  was  enacted  to  protect 
such  areas.  It  lists  three  types:  wilderness,  wild  and  natural  areas,  which  by  broad 

definition  may  be:  an  area  of  land  or  water  or  both,  which  (1)  has  retained,  has 

reestablished,  or  can  readily  reestablish  its  natural  character,  and  (2)  possesses  one  or  more 
of  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  unusual  or  rare  flora  or  fauna,  (b)  biotic,  geological, 

physiographic  or  paleontological  features  of  scientific  or  educational  value,  or  (c)  outstanding 
opportunities  for  scenic  pleasures,  enjoyable  contact  with  nature,  or  wilderness  types  of 
experiences  (solitude,  exploration  and  challenge).  For  convenience  sake,  the  term  “natural 
areas”  is  commonly  utilized  tb  cover  all  such  areas  which  are  or  could  be  set  aside  for 
protection  under  the  Act. 


Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas  Act-Major  Provisions 

The  Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas  Program  was  initiated  with  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas  Advisory  Board  of  seven  citizens  in 
February  1973.  The  Wilderness  ant!  Natural  Areas  Act  (Act  No.  241,  P.A.  1972)  provides 
for  (1)  the  selection  and  dedication  of  wilderness,  wild  and  natural  areas  on  lands  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  (2)  the  selection  and  designation 
of  such  areas  on  other  public  lands  and  on  private  lands  by  voluntary  agreement  between 
the  landowner  and  the  Natural  Resources  Commission.  No  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
land  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  may  be  dedicated  under 
the  Act.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  obtain  any  indication  of  how  much  state  land  will 
be  dedicated.  Ten  percent  is  not  necessarily  the  goal  of  the  program.  It  is  simply  a 
ceiling  written  into  the  statute  by  the  legislature. 

. % 

The  Act  also  requires  the  Natural  Resources  Commiasion  (the  dedicating  agency  under 
the  Act)  to  attempt  to  provide  wild  and  natural  areas  insofar  as  ikossible  “in  relative 
proximity  to  urban  centers  of  more  than  100,000  population”.  These  urban  centers  have 
been  identified  as  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  Lansing,  Ann  Arbor,  Kalamazoo,  Saginaw- 
Bay  City-Midland,  and  the  Toledo  and  South  Bend  interstate  areas. 

Private  land  or  land  under  the  control  of  other  governmental  units  may  be  designated 
in  the  same  way  as  a state-owned  area  under  the  Act.  This  approach  entails  a cooperative 
agreement  between  the  landowner  and  the  Natural  Resources  Commission,  setting  forth  the 
designation  and  providing  for  the  administration  of  the  area. 

A tax  provision  in  the  Act  has  special  pertinence  with  regard  to  state  tax -reverted 
lands.  On  these  lands,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  presently  paying  a payment- 
in-lieu  of  taxes  of  50(  an  acre.  Under  the  Act,  the  local  taxing  authority  is  entitled  to 
collect  from  the  state  a tax  on  dedicated  areas  at  the  ad  valorem  rate  or  $2  per  acre, 
whichever  is  leu.  Thus,  the  dedication  of  areaa  under  the  Act  may  help  to  enlarge  the 
tax  revenues  of  local  jurisdictions. 
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Natural  Are—  Program 


General 


An  overall  system  of  wilderness  and  other  natural  areas  is  contemplated,  reflecting 

(1)  geographical  considerations;  (2)  representation  of  major  biological  communities,  ecosystems 
and  unique  areas;  and  (3)  special  considerations  pertinent  to  each  type  of  area  (e.g.,  wild 
areas  near  major  cities).  In  particular,  the  plan  is  to  divide  Michigan  into  natural  regions 
based  on  physiography,  forest  and  vegetative  cover,  wildlife  habitats  and  other  natural  factors. 
Ultimately  there  would  be  at  least  one  example  of  a natural  area  in  each  of  these  regions. 

The  system  will  incorporate  the  provision  of  such  areas  by  other  organizations 
(such  as  the  Michigan  Nature  Association  and  the  Federal  Government)  as  well  as  encourage  . 
setting  aside  of  areas  that  for  most  intents  and  purposes  are  natural  areas  but  do  not  qualify 
as  such  under  the  Act  (such  as  the  “quiet  areas"  being  set  aside  by  the  Forestry  Division, 
nature  centers,  etc.). 

Criteria  for  Various  Areas 

I 

The  criteria  for  the  various  types  of  areas  as  established  by  the  Act  and  Board 

follow. 

Wilderness  Area  (Statutory  Requirements) 

1)  Large  Size:  Has  3,000  or  more  acres  of  state  land  or  is  an  island  of 

any  size.  . 

2)  Primitive:  Generally  appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  forces 

of  nature  with  the  imprint  of  man’s  work  substantially  unnoticeable. 

3)  Wilderness  Recreation:  Has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a 

•primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation. 

4)  Notable  Natural  Features:  Contains  ecological,  geological  or  other 

features  of  scientific,  scenic  or  historical  value. 

(Statutory  Requirements) 

Lesser  Size:  Is  less  than  3,000  acres  of  state  land.  ' , * 

Wilderness  to  Nature  Observation  Type  of  Recreation:  Has  outstanding 

opportunities  for  (a)  personal' exploration,  (b)  challenge,  or  (c)  contact 

with  natural  features  of  the  landscape  and  its  biological  community. 

Wilderness-like:  Possess  one  or  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a wilderness 

v * 

area: 

Natural  Areas.  The  “natural  areas"  category  encompasses  several  distinct  types  of  areas. 

To  facilitate  identification,  discussion,  analysis  and  management,  this  broad  category  has 
been  broken  down  into  the  four  following  subcategories:  (1)  research  natural  areas, 

(2)  nature  study  areas,  (3)  scenic  sites,  and  (4)  managed  natural  areas. 

Research  Natural  Areas 

1)  Educational  or  Scientific  Natural  Area:  Has  retained  or  reestablished  ^ 

its  natural  character,  or  has  unusal  flora  and  fauna  or  biotic,  geologic, 

or  similar  features  of  educational  or  scientific  value,  but  it  need  not  be 
undisturbed. 

2)  Verified  by  Scientists:  Has  been  identified  and  verified  through  research 

and  study  by  qualified  observers. 

3)  May  be  Sub-Unit:  May  be  coextensive  with  or  part  of  a wilderness  area 

or  wild  area. 


Wild  Area 
1) 
2) 


3) 


Nature  Study  Area.  A nature  study  area  has  the  same  characteristics  as  a research  natural 
area,  except  that  its  “research  character"  or  natural  quality  would  not  be  so  high;  and  it 
will  usually  need  to  be  located  close  to  schools  and  population  centers.  However,  it  is 
in  usage  that  research  natural  areas  and  nature  study  areas  most  differ.  Nature  study 
areas  contemplate  the  development  and  use  of  facilities  for  conservation  education  anfl 
nature  study  or  much  more  intensive  use  than  research  natural  areas. 

Scenic  Site 

1)  Unusual  Scenery:  Has  unusual  scenic  features,  but  it  need  not  be  undisturbed. 

2)  May  be  Sub-Unit:  May  be  coextensive  with  or  part  of  a wilderness  area  or 

wild  area. 

\ 

Managed  Natural  Area:  A managed  biological  community  or  ecosystem  is  one  that  is 

maintained  at  a chosen  state  of  development,  or  is  brought  to  a desired  stage  of  develop- 
ment, by  the  use  of  cultural  techniques  or  controls  which  are  known  to  favor  the 
maintenance  or  development  of  the  kind  of  biological  community  desired. 

I > v 

Potential  Areas 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  Board  have  been  to  review  all  state  lands  which  have 
previously  been  dedicated  as  ‘‘natural  areas"  under  Act  17  (the  basic  enabling  legislation 
for  the  Department)  and  other  acts,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  abreast  of  important 
new  areas  that  are  proposed  or  known.  The  previously-dedicated  areas  include  17 
different  areas  totalling  72,733  acres,  11  of  which  are  in  state  parks,  five  in  state  forests 
and  one  in  a state  wildlife  area.  Those  areas  which  qualify  under  the  new  Wilderness 
and  Natural  Areas  Act  will  be  the  basis  for  the  first  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
for  rededication  under  the  new  Act.  This  process  is  now  underway.  New  areas  which  have 
been  proposed  for  consideration  currently  number  around  40.  •, 

Map  4 on  page  184  shows  existing  natural  areas  in  various  categories  and  ownerships. 

Relationship  to  Other  Programs 

( i 1 

The  Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas  Program  is  interrelated  with  numerous  other 
programs,  both  programs  of  a similar  programmatic  nature  and  programs  that  go  in  the 
opposite  direction,  i.e.,  resource  development.  In  state  parks,  natural  areas  fit  into  the 
wild  land  preservation,  recreation  and  interpretive  programs  of  the  parks.  In  state  forests, 
they  become  a part  of  the  broad  multiple-use  management  programs  of  these  areas.  The 
expected  or  hoped-for  interrelationship  between  these  programs  is  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Interrelationships  with  Resource  Management  Programs 

(1)  Maintaining  integrity  of  various  resource  areas:  While  timber  harvests  are,  of 

course,  essential  and  desirable  for  economic  and  wildlife  production  reasons, 
maximum  attempts  are  to  be  made  to  avoid  harvests  on  lands  considered 
prime  potential  natural  areas  land,  whether  or  not  the  land  is  prime  because 
of  its  singular  natural  qualities  or  strategic  location.  At  the  same  time, 
essential  timber  areas,  wildlife  range,  recreational  lands  and  mining  areas  will 
continue  to  be  managed  for  these  resource  values,  as  appropriate. 

(2)  Special  habitats:  Attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  wilderness 

and  other  natural  areas  in  order  to  protect  endangered  wildlife  and  plants. 

The  Act  allows  the  management  of  natural  areas  for  such  purposes  and  the 
category,  managed  natural  areas,  reflects  this  authorization. 
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(3)  Wilderness,  fishery:  Natural  areas,  which  would  have  minimal  road  development, 

may  be  considered  as  means  of  providing  fish  inf  in  wilderness  or  wilderness- 
like  lakes. 

Interrelationships  with  Other  Related  Programs  and  Involved  Governments 

1(1)  Relationship  to  related  and  similar  programs:  The  Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas 

Program  has  strong  interrelationships  with  several  other  programs,  including 
Land  Use  Planning,  Natural  Rivers,  the  Great  Lakes  Shorelands  Management, 
Recreational  Trails,  the  Conservation  Education  Reserve,  and  the  programs 
of  such  quasi-public  organizations  as  the  Wilderness  and  Natural  Areas  Council, 
Michigan  Nature  Association  and  Sierra  Club. 

Land  use  planning  and  zoning  are  particularly  promising  as  tools  for  identifying 
and  protecting  natural  areas  in  public  ownership  by  controlling  development 
of  adjacent  private  lands,  or  by  giving  private  lands  interim  protection  prior 
to  designation. 

(2)  Relationships  to  other  governmental  or  private  agencies:  The  Board  and 

concerned  Department  of  Natural  Resources  staff  will  review  federal, 
organizational,  university  and  private  lands  for  “candidate  areas’*  and  work 
out  memos  of  agreement  for  designation  and  management  of  these  lands. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  “natural  areas”  programs  by  local  govern- 
ments, school  districts  and  perhaps  other  organizations.  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  field  personnel  can  assist  these  agencies  in  the  preservation 
and  management  ot  local  natural  areas. 


Surveillance  is  maintained  on  various  federal  acts  including  (a)  the  National 
Wilderness  Act  proposals  affecting  the  state  and  (b)  the  various  proposed 
Wild  Areas  and  Eastern  Wilderness  Acts.  Coordination  between  the  National 
Forest  and  Park  Service  programs  and  the  state  program  is  to  be  sought. 
The  state  system  of  natural  areas  is  compatible  in  its  objectives  and 
complementary  to  the  natural  areas  program  and  National  Registry  of 
Natural  Landmarks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Natural 
areas  in  the  state  system  which  are  considered  to  have  national  significance 
will  be  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Registry. 
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NATURAL  RIVERS  PROGRAM 


Michigan’s  36,000  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  form  an  intricate  network  across  our 
state.  Each  is  unique,  having  certain  qualities  attracting  different  uses-and  abuses.  Our 
rivers  vary  from  the  cold,  clear  trout  streams  of  northern  Michigan  to  the  more  sedate 
warmwater  streams  common  to  the  agricultural  areas  of  southern  Michigan.  Our  rivers  are 
used  by  industries  and  municipalities  for  both  water  supply  and  waste  discharge;  by  trout, 
bass  and  pike  fishermen,  and  archers  stalking  carp  with  bow  and  arrow;  by  swimmers, 
canoeists  and  “tubers”.  In  addition,  they  provide  attractive  settings  for  homes  and  seasonal 
cottages. 

Michigan’s  Natural  Rivers  Program  was  initiated  in  1971  by  passage  of  the  Natural 
Rivers  Act  (Act  231,  P.A.  1970).  It  had  become  increasingly  clear  to  recreation  resource 
management  people  and  observant  citizens  in  Michigan  that  strong  action  was  necessary  to 
preserve  in  reasonably  natural  conditions  those  rivers  and  streams  having  scenic  and  recreational 
values  attractive  to  both  riparian  owners  and  public  users.  The  Natural  Rivers  Act  provides  a 
system  for  preserving  and  enhancing  the  broad  range  of  values  of  Michigan’s  streams. 

Included  are  water  conservation  and  floodplain  preservation;  ecologic,  historic  and  scenic  values; 
and  those  pertaining  to  fisheries  and  general  recreation. 


Natural  Rivers  Act-Major  Provisions 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Michigan’s  Natural  Rivers  Act  is  the  provision  for  protecting 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  through  zoning  by  local  government,  or  by  the  state,  of  the  use 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  streams.  After  developing  long-range  comprehensive  plans,  with  inputs 
from  local  units,  organizations  and  citizens,  and  after  holding  public  hearings,  the  Natural 
Resources  Commission  may  designate  the  river  as  a Natural  River.  It  may  also  declare  that 
zoning  shall  be  adopted  to  provide  protection  for  the  river.  The  counties  and  townships 
through  which  the  river  flows  then  have  one  year  in  which  to  enact  zoning  ordinances  that 
conform  to  the  plan  developed  for  the  river. 

If  a county  or  township  elects  not  to  enact  a suitable  ordinance  within  the  one  year 
period  following  designation.  Act  231  provides  that  the  Natural  Resources  Commission  can 
adopt  a zoning  “rule”  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Administrative  Code.  The  rule 
would  be  of  the  same  nature  and  serve  the  same  function  as  a local  zoning  ordinance,  but 
would  be  administered  by  the  state.  This  “state  zoning”  provision  makes  the  Michigan  Act 
unique  among  the  natural  river  acts  recently  enacted  by  several  states. 

Apart  from  zoning  controls,  the  statute  provides  that  state  action  may  include  other 
management  practices.  Land  may  be  purchased  by  the  state,  but  only  with  the  owner's . 
consent.  If  land  is  to  be  used  for  public  access  or  recreation  purposes,  it  must  be 
purchased  since  zoning  can  in  no  way  provide  public  access  to  private  land.  The  statute 
also  provides  the  Commission  with  the  authority  to  review  plans  for  such  projects  as 
highway  construction,  utility  transmission  lines,  access  sites  and  publicly  developed  water 
management  projects. 

The  statute  suggested  three  classes  of  river  designation-wild,  scenic  and  recreation, 
and  permitted  other  classes.  Three  were  adopted,  based  on  general  river  setting  and 
characteristics.  These  are: 

Wildernete  River.  A river  and  its  tributaries  in  an  extensive  wilderness  or  primitive 
setting.  It  is  essentially  free  of  impoundments  or  modifications,  inaccessible  except  by 
trails,  with  shorelands  of  wild  character,  generally  undeveloped  and  with  waters  of  high 
quality  and  unaffected  by  activities  of  naan. 
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Wild-Scenic  River.  A river  end  iU  tributaries  with  wild  or  forested  borders,  but 

often  in  close  proximity  to  man-made  developments.  It  is  a river  with  high  aesthetic  values  . 

that  is  essentially  free-flowing,  having  shorelands  lightly  developed,  with  limited  access  by 
trail  or  road  and  with  waters  of  high  quality  and  meeting  established  water  quality  standards. 

Country-Scenic  River.  \ river  and  its  tributaries  generally  in  an  agricultural  setting 

with  narrow  bands  of  woods  or  pastoral  borders,  often  with  farms  and  other  developments 
viewable  from  the  river.  It  is  a river  that  may  be  readily  accessible  by  road,  may  be 
moderately  developed  along  its  shorelands,  may  be  impounded, and  with  waters  of  high 
quality  meeting  established  water  quality  standards. 


River  Management  Plan 

Management  objectives  for  rivers  in  the  Natural  Rivers  Program  are  dependent  on 
■ the  river  classification  and  on  individual  river  characteristics.  The  objectives  vary  for  each 
classification  and  often  between  rivers  within  each  classification.  Factors  to  be  considered 
when  developing  management  objectives  for  individual  rivers  include:  (1)  present  development 

characteristics  and  extent;  (2)  potential  for  development  based  on  terrain,  accessibility 
or'  ownership  patterns;  (3)  amount  of  publicly  owned  frontage;  (4)  present  and  potential 
uses;  and  (5)  attitudes  of  local  planners,  administrators  and  citizens  who  will  be  affected  by 
natural  river  zoning. 

Generally,  administration  of  a wilderness  river  will  emphasize  protecting  its  wilderness 
characteristics  while  providing  limited  development  and  recreational  use.  Public  facilities  such 
as  campgrounds  will  be  primitive  and  located  outside  the  immediate  river  area.  Private 
developments  should  be  kept  to  a low  density  and  placement  and  design  should  not  intrude 
on  the  immediate  river  area.  Motorized  access  will  be  limited  and  usually  only  non- 
motorized  watercraft  will  be  permitted.  Additionally,  extensive  greenbelts  of  natural 
vegetation  will  be  maintained  along  the  river  to  help  preserve  the  natural  setting.  Wilderness 
• rivers  will  generally  be  located  where  there  is  heavy  public  or  corporate  ownership.  Additional 
river  frontage  may  have  to  be  purchased  by  the  state  to  insure  the  river  remains  primitive 
and  relatively  undeveloped. 

A wild  scenic  river  should  be  managed  to  provide  development  and  recreational 
opportunities  in  a “near  natural  setting".  The  basic  differences  between  wilderness  and  wild 
scenic  rivers  are  amount  of  development,  road  accessibility  and  land  in  public  ownership. 
Developed  campgrounds  may  be  appropriate  in  the  river  use  areas.  New  private  developments 
should  be  permitted  if  they  are  harmonious  with  the  river  environment  and  greenbelt 
regulations  will  not  be  as  strict  as  on  wilderness  riven. 

Management  of  a country  scenic  river  is  designed  to  protect  and  enhance  existing 
river  values  while  providing  development  and  recreational  opportunities  closer  to  urban 
centers.  These  rivers  may  be  impounded  and  fairly  extensively  developed  or  in  close  proximity 
to  agriculture.  The  river  banks  are  to  be  protected  with  natural  vegetation  and  new  private 
development  should  be  permitted  as  long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  river  resources.  Camp- 
grounds, picnic  areas  or  other  recreational  facilities  may  be  established  in  close  proximity 
to  the  river.  In  some  cases,  water  quality  may  have  to  be  upgraded. 
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Existing  and  Ptopowd  Natural  Rivers 


Thirty  rivers,  consisting  of  ten  from  each  Department  of  Natural  Resources  regions, 
have  been  placed  in  a first  priority  group  recommended  by  staff,  field  personnel  and  groups 
or  organizations  interested  in  river  preservation.  These  thirty  rivers  have  a combined  length 
of  approximately  6,000  miles,  which  would  be  eligible  for  designation.  Presently,  four 
rivers  have  been  designated  as  natural  rivers  by  the  Natural  Resources  Commission  and  work 
is  in  various  stages  on  13  others.  As  a river  is  designated  or  as  local  interest  develops, 
additional  rivers  are  added  to  the  study  group.  Table  93  lists  the  designated  rivers  and 
gives  their  classification  and  date  of  designation. 

Map  3 shows  the  initial  rivers  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  Natural  Rivers 
Program  and  identified  those  currently  being  studied. 

TABLE  93 

DESIGNATED  NATURAL  RIVERS 
AS  OF  APRIL,  1974 


River 

County  Location 

Class 

Date 

Jordan 

Antrim 

Charlevoix 

Wild  Scenic 

October  13,  1972 

Rogue 

Kent 

Country  Scenic 

August  10,  1973 

Betsie 

Benzie 

Grand  Traverse 
Manistee 

Wild  Scenic 

August  10,  1973 

Two  Hearted 

Luce 

Wilderness 

December  7,  1973 

Natural  River  Administration 

It  is  essential  for  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  work  closely  with  local 
governmental  officials  and  local  citizens  to  jointly  develop  sound  and  acceptable  long-range 
plans  for  proposed  natural  rivers.  The  Department  favors  zoning  by  the  counties  and 
townships  in  accordance  with  state  guidelines,  rather  than  zoning  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  concept  of  local  control  of  local  land  use  problems  is  firmly 
M,'chigan  government.  Those  officials  and  citizens  who  are  most  familiar 
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DESIGNATED  NATURAL  RIVERS 


Two  Hearted 
Jordan 
Bets  I e 
Rogue 

• RIVERS  UNDER  STUDY 


5. 

Sturgeon 

6. 

Fence 

7. 

Whlteflsh 

8. 

Fox 

9. 

Black 

10. 

Boardman 

n. 

Little  Man l s tee 

12. 

White 

13. 

Muskegon. 

14. 

Thornapple 

15. 

Kalamazoo 

16. 

Shiawassee 

17. 

Huron 

• RIVERS  PROPOSED 

FOR  STUOY 

18. 

Presque  Isle 

27. 

Manistee 

19. 

Ontonagon 

28. 

Pine 

20. 

Paint 

29. 

Flat 

21. 

Huron 

30. 

Fish  Creek 

22. 

Escanaba 

31. 

Cass 

23. 

Indian 

32. 

Grand 

24. 

Tahquamenon 

33. 

Paw  Paw 

25. 

Thunderbay 

34. 

Oowaglac 

26. 

AuSable 

35. 

St.  Joseph 

••••• 
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STATE  NATURAL  RIVER  SYSTEM 
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Interrelationships  with  Other  Phnnuni  and  Involved  Governments 


Although  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Natural  Rivers  Program  is  to  preserve  and 
enhance  river  values,  the  program  is  actually  having  other  far-ranging  effects.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  effects  is  the  groundwork  that  is  being  laid  for  implementation  of 
an  overall  state  land  use  plan.  The  Natural  Rivers  Program  js  a unique  example  of  states 
local  government  interaction  in  attempting  to  solve  land  use  problems  that  have  been 
traditionally  handled  at  the  local  level.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  at  this  time  many 
northern  Michigan  counties  and  townships  are  unzoned  and  have  not  developed  comprehensive 
plans  for  guiding  the  use  of  their  local  resources.  The  reasons  for  this  vary,  but  most 
common  are  lack  of  funding,  lack  of  adequate  personnel  or  lack  of  interest  by  citizens  in 
areas  which  are  not  yet  ready  to  turn  to  problems  of  land  use.  Yet,  when  natural 
river  planning  it  initiated,  local  governmental  officials  and  concerned  citizens  are  often  given 
the  incentive  to  develop  plans  and  zoning  ordinances  which  will  retain  land  use  controls 
in  the  local  jurisdiction.  When  this  planning  is  initiated,  state  personnel  work  closely  with 
local  planners  and  zoners  in  developing  their  plans  and  zoning  ordinances. 

The  program  also  involves  local  citizens  in  developing  land  use  policies  for  publicly 
(state)  owned  land  in  the  natural  river  district.  Section  3 of  the  Natural  Rivers  Act  states 
in  part  “State  land  within  the  designated  area  shall  be  administered  and  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  plan ”. 

Initiation  of  natural  river  planning  by  involving  many  diverse  organizations  and  groups 
of  individuals  may  be  instrumental  in  developing  community  awareness  of  environmental 
problems.  Many  citizens  who  were  previously  not  involved  in  community  affairs  begin  to 
realize  that  through  organization  they  can  play  an  active  role  in  formulating  governmental 
policy.  Local  interest  groups  can  focus  interest  on  local  land  use  problems  that  have  been 
previously  ignored.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  interest  develops  because  of  the  realization 
that  without  local  action  the  state  has  the  authority  to  administer  land  use  regulations. 
Nevertheless,  this  type  of  incentive  is  often  the  catalyst  which  instigates  local  action. 
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NATURAL  RIVER  ACT  $ 281 .762 


Act  231, 1970,  p.  822;  EH.  Apr.  1, 1971. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a system  of  designated  wild,  scenic  and 
recreational  rivers;  to  prescribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  natural  resources  com- 
mission with  respect  thereto;  to  fund  necessary  study  and  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  establishment  of  the  system;  to  provide  for  planning,  zoning  and  cooperation  with 
local  units  of  government;  to  authorize  the  protection  of  designated  river  frontage  by 
acquisition,  lease,  easement  or  other  means;  to  authorize  local  units  of  government 
and  the  commission  to  establish  zoning  districts  in  which  certain  uses  of  rivers  and  re- 
lated lands  may  be  encouraged,  regulated  or  prohibited;  to  provide  for  limitations  on 
uses  of  land  and  their  natural  resources,  and  on  the  platting  of  land;  and  to  provide 
that  assessing  officers  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  zoning  on  true  cash  value. 

The  People  of  die  State  of  Michigan  enact: 

251.761  Natural  river  act;  short  title. 

Sec.  1.  This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  "natural  river  act  of  1970”. 

anroav:  mot,  ino,  p.  at  *u.  ui  Ap  i.  ivu 

211 .762  Natural  river  act;  definitions. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  act: 

(a)  “Commission”  means  the  natural  resources  commission. 

(b)  “River”  means  a flowing  body  of  water  or  a portion  or  tributary  thereof,  includ- 
ing streams,  creeks  or  impoundments  and  small  lakes  thereon. 

(c)  “Free  flowing”  means  existing  or  flowing  in  natural  condition  without  impound- 
ment, diversion,  straightening,  riprapping  or  other  modification. 

(d)  “Person”  means  an  individual,  partnership,  firm,  corporation,  association  or 
other  entity. 
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(t)  "System''  means  all  of  those  rivers  or  portions  thereof  designated  under  this  act. 

(f)  "Natural  river"  means  a river  which  has  been  designated  by  the  commission  for 
inclusion  in  the  wild,  scenic  and  recreational  rivers  system. 

tUSTOMV.  Naw  1970.  f MX.  Art  lil.  Ul  Apr  1. 1871. 

281.763  Natural  rivsr;  designation,  purpose;  long  rang*  plans;  publicity; 

cooparation. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission,  in  die  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  future  genera- 
tions. may  designate  a river  or  portion  thereof,  as  a natural  river  area  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  and  enhancing  its  values  for  water  conservation,  its  free  flowing  condi- 
tion and  its  fish,  wildlife,  boating,  scenic,  aesthetic,  flood  plain,  ecologic,  historic  and 
recreational  values  and  uses.  The  area  shall  include  adjoining  or  related  lands  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  purposes  of  the  designation.  The  commission  shall  prepare  and  adopt 
a long  range  comprehensive  plan  for  a designated  natural  river  area  which  shall  set 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  designation,  proposed  uses  of  lands  and  w aters,  and  manage- 
ment measures  designer!  to  accomplish  the  purposes.  State  land  within  the  designated 
area  shall  he  administered  and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  and  state  man- 
agement of  fisheries,  streams,  waters,  wildlife  and  boating  shall  take  cognizance  of  the 
plan.  The  commission  shall  publicize  and  inform  private  and  public  landowners  or 
agencies  as  to  the  plan  and  its  purposes,  so  as  to  encosu-age  their  cooperation  in  the 
management  and  use  of  their  land  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  plan,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  designation.  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with  federal  agencies  admin- 
istering any  federal  program  concerning  natural  river  areas,  and  with  any  watershed 
council  established  under  Act  No.  253  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1964,  being  sections 
323.301  to  323.320  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1946.  when  such  cooperation  will  further 
the  interest  of  the  state. 

mnoar:  nt.  i mj.  mwiii.ui  v*  «.  i®ti 

28 1 .764  Qualifications  for  designation;  catagories  of  rivers. 

Sec.  4.  A river  qualifying  for  designation  as  a natural  river  area  shall  possess  1 or 
more  of  the  natural  ui  outstanding  existing  values  cited  in  section  3 and  shall  be  per- 
manently managed  for  the  preservation  or  enhancement  of  such  values.  Categories  of 
natural  rivers  shall  be  defined  and  established  by  the  commission,  based  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  waters  and  the  adjoining  lands  and  their  uses,  both  as  existing  and  as 
proposed,  including  such  categories  as  wild,  scenic  and  recreational.  The  categories 
shall  be  specified  in  the  designation  and  the  long  range  comprehensive  plan. 

MSTOST:  Nr.  1970,  rUUfl3l.  fcH  ^ 1. 1*71 

281 .765  land  acquisition;  purpose;  bitarast  acquired;  consent. 

Sec.  5.  The  commission  may  acquire  lands  or  interests  in  lands  adjacent  to  a desig- 
nated natural  river  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  01  improving  the  river  and  its  envi- 
ronment in  conformance  with  the  purposes  of  the  designation  and  the  plan.  Interests 
which  may  be  acquired  include,  hut  are  not  limited  to,  easements  designed  to  provide 
for  preservation  and  to  limit  development,  without  providing  public  access  and  use. 
Lands  or  interests  in  lands  shall  be  acquired  under  this  act  only  with  consent  of  the 
owner. 

HHioa«:NMiff«Lp.ax*Mai.M  *r»  i.  «n 

281.766  federal  financial  assistance  programs;  looses;  expenditures,  pur- 

Sec.  6.  (1)  The  commission  may  administer  federal  financial  assistance  programs  for 
natural  river  areas. 

(2)  The  commission  may  enter  into  a lease  or  agreement  with  any  person  or  political 
subdivision  to  administer  all  or  part  of  their  lands  in  a natural  river  area. 
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(3)  The  commissior.  may  expend  funds  for  works  designed  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  values  and  uses  of  a natural  river  area  and  for  cor^'niction,  management,  mainte- 
nance and  administration  of  facilities  in  a natural  river  area  conforming  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  designation,  when  the  funds  are  so  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

•BYtoat:  Nw  istu.  I- MS.  Vt  til.  CM.  I.  I«7I 


2(1.767  Public  hearings;  notice. 

Sec.  7.  Befoie  designating  a river  as  a natural  river  area,  the  commission  shall  con- 
duct public  hearings  in  the  county  seat  of  any  count)’  in  which  a portion  of  the  desig- 
nated natural  river  area  is  located.  Notices  of  the  hearings  shall  be  advertised  at  least 
twice,  not  less  than  30  days  before  the  hearing,  in  a newspaper  having  general  circula- 
tion ir-  each  such  county  and  in  at  least  1 new  spaper  having  general  circulation  in  the 
state  and  1 newspaper  published  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

MSTCWT  Hr.  Ik*  f.  tU.  Ol.  EM  Ap  1. 1*71 


26 1 .769  Land  umi;  laning;  local  ordinancat;  stata  rulo. 

Sec.  8.  After  designation  of  a river  or  portion  of  a river  as  a natural  river  area  and 
following  the  preparation  of  the  long  range  comprehensive  plan,  the  commission  may 
determine  that  the  uses  of  land  along  the  river,  except  within  the  limits  of  an  incorpo- 
rated municipality,  shall  be  controlled  by  zoning  contributing  to  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act  and  the  natural  river  plan.  County  and  township  governments 
are  encouraged  to  establish  these  zoning  controls  and  such  additional  controls  as  may 
be  appropiiate,  including  but  not  limited  to  building  and  subdivision  controls.  The 
commission  may  provide  advisory,  planning  and  cooperative  assistance  in  the  drafting 
of  ordinances  to  establish  such  controls.  If  the  local  unit  does  not,  within  1 year  after 
notice  from  the  commission,  have  in  full  force  and  effect  a zoning  ordinance  or  interim 
zoning  ordinance  established  under  authority  of  the  acts  cited  in  section  11,  the  com- 
missioo,  on  its  own  motion,  may  promulgate  a zoning  rule  in  accordance  with  section 
13.  A zoning  rule  may  also  be  promulgated  if  the  commission  finds  that  an  adopted  or 
existing  zoning  ordinance  fails  to  meet  adequately  guidelines  consistent  with  this  act 
as  provided  by  the  commission  and  transmitted  to  the  local  units  concerned,  does  not 
take  full  cognizance  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  act  or  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  designation  of  the  river  as  established  by  the  commission. 

MSTOMT:  Not  iwa  f m.  Art  til.  CM  Apr  I.  1*71 

261 .769  Zoning  ordinance  or  rule;  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  A zoning  ordinance  adopted  by  a local  unit  of  government  or  a zoning  rule 
promulgated  by  the  cor.inr.ission  shall  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  river  and  its  re- 
lated land  resources  consistent  widi  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  their  values 
hod  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  3.  The  ordinance  or  rule  shall  protect  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  the  state  as  a whole.  It  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  land  and  water  concerned,  surrounding  development  and  existing  uses  and  pro- 
vide for  conservation  of  soil,  water,  stream  bed  and  banks,  flood  plains  and  adjoining 
uplands. 

nrroar  is.  im  ^ m m.  a.  «•>.  i.  mi. 

261.770  Zoning  ordinance  or  nrfo;  districts  establishment;  powers,  dis- 
tance. 

Sec.  10.  The  ordinance  or  rule  shall  establish  zoning  districts  within  which  such  uses 
of  lend  as  for  agriculture,  forestry,  recreation,  residence,  industry,  commerce  and  ad- 
ditional uses  may  be  encouraged,  regulated  or  prohibited.  It  may  limit  or  prohibit  the 
placement  of  structures  of  any  class  or  designate  their  location  with  relation  to  the 
water's  edge,  to  property  or  subdivision  lines  and  to  flood  flows  and  may  limit  the  sub- 
division of  lands  for  platting  purposes.  It  may  control  the  location  and  design  of  high- 
ways and  roads  and  of  public  utility  transmission  and  distribution  lines  except  on  lands 
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or  other  interests  in  real  property  owned  by  the  utility  on  January  1,  1971.  It  may  pro- 
hibit or  limit  the  cutting  of  trees  or  other  vegetation  but  such  limits  shall  not  apply  for 
a distance  of  more  than  100  feet  from  the  river's  edge.  It  may  specifically  prohibit  or 
limit  mining  and  drilling  for  cil  and  gas  but  such  limits  shall  not  apply  for  a distance  of 
more  than  300  feet  from  the  river’s  edge.  It  may  contain  other  provisions  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  act.  A zoning  rule  promulgated  by  the  commission 
shall  not  control  lands  more  than  400  feet  from  the  river's  edge. 

HIST OUT  Nr.  1*70,  t ■<  Act  SSI.  EM.  Apt  1. 1*71 

28  1 .77 1 Local  ordinance;  applicable  law;  construction. 

Sec.  11.  A local  unit  of  government  in  establishing  a zoning  ordinance,  in  addition  to 
the  authority  and  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  conform  to  Act  No.  184  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1943,  as  amended,  being  sections  125.271  to  125.301  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of 
1948,  or  Act  No.  183  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1943,  as  amended,  being  sections  125.201  to 
125.232  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1948.  Any  conflict  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  liberally  construed  in  favor 
of  the  local  unit  or  the  commission  exercising  them,  in  such  manner  as  to  promote  the 
orderly  preservation  or  enhancement  of  the  values  of  the  rivers  and  related  land  re- 
sources and  their  use  in  accordance  with  a long  range  comprehensive  general  plan  to 
insure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  state  as  a whole. 

HlbTUHT  Nr.  1*70,  p OCAct  131.  EM.  Apt.  1. 1*71. 

28 1 .772  Districts;  valuation  for  tax  purposes. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  adoption  of  a zoning  ordinance  or  rule,  certified  copies  of  the  maps 
showing  districts  shall  be  filed  with  the  local  tax  assessing  officer  and  the  state  tax 
commission.  In  establishing  true  cash  value  of  property  within  the  districts  zoned,  the 
assessing  officer  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  limits  on  use  established  by  the 
ordinance  or  rule. 

MSTOMT:  lit.  1*70.  p.  04.  Act  <31.  CM  Apr  1. 1*71. 

28 1 .773  Rules;  enforcement;  promulgation,  existing  use. 

Sec.  13.  (1)  The  commission  shall  prescribe  such  administrative  procedures  and 
rules  and  provide  such  personnel  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
zoning  ordinance  or  rule  enacted  in  accordance  herewith.  A circuit  court,  upon  peti- 
tion and  a showing  by  the  commission  that  there  exists  a violation  of  a rule  properly 
promulgated  under  this  act,  shall  issue  any  necessary  order  to  the  defendant  to  correct 
the  violation  or  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  further  violation  of  the  rule. 

(2)  A zoning  rule  of  the  commission  shall  lie  promulgated  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acis  of  1969,  as  amended,  being 
sections  24.201  to  24.315  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1948.  The  rule  shall  include  proce- 
dures for  receiving  and  acting  upon  applications  from  local  units  of  government  or 
landowners  for  change  of  boundaries  or  change  in  permitted  uses  in  accordance  with 
sections  71  to  87  of  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1969.  An  aggrieved  party  may 
seek  judicial  review  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  101  to 
106  of  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1909. 

(3)  The  lawful  use  of  any  building  or  structure  and  of  any  land  or  premise  as  existing 
and  lawful  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  a zoning  ordinance  or  rule  or  of  an  amendment 
thereof  may  he  continued  although  such  use  does  not  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance,  rule  or  amendment.  The  ordinance  or  rule  shall  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion, restoration,  reconstruction,  extension  or  substitution  of  nonconforming  uses  upon 
such  reasonable  terms  as  may  be  set  forth  m the  zoning  ordinance  or  rule. 

anroar  i*ia  *.  o<  am  m.  a*.  A*f.  uai 
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291 .774  Notional  wild  and  sconk  rlvor  >y»tam;  administration. 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  preclude  a component  of  the  system  from  becom- 
ing a part  of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  river  system  under  the  federal  wild  and  sce- 
nic rivers  act,  Public  Law  90-542,  approved  Octolwr  2,  1968.  The  commission  may  en- 
ter into  written  cooperative  agreements  for  joint  federal-state  administration  of  rivers 
which  may  he  designated  under  Public  Law  90-542. 

HJSruaY:  Nm  1*7*  f US  AM  Ul.  EM.  Aft.  1.  Mil. 

24 1 .775  Aroa  plans;  approval;  rules. 

Sec.  15.  The  commission  shall  approve  preliminary  and  final  plans  for  site  or  route 
location,  construction  or  enlargement  of  utility  transmission  lines,  publicly  provided 
recreation  facilities,  access  sites,  highways,  roads,  bridges  or  other  structures  and  for 
publicly  developed  water  management  projects,  within  a designated  natural  river 
area,  except  within  the  limits  of  a city  or  incorporated  tillage.  It  may  require  any 
measure  necessary  to  control  damaging  erosion  or  flow  alteration  during  or  in  conse- 
quence of  construction.  Rules  concerning  such  approvals  and  requirements  shall  be 
promulgated  under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1969,  as 
amended. 

hwiomt:  nm  im  p.  us.  am  sn.  or  Apr  i,  wn. 

291 .774  Construction  of  act. 

Sec.  16;  This  act  may  not  he  construed  to  prohibit  a reasonable  and  lawful  use  of 
any  other  natural  resource  which  will  benefit  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
state  and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

HISTOMY:  Nm.  im.  p.  US.  AM  »1.  EM.  Af>.  I.  MTI. 


Ill 


